e war may be determined: 


Target tor today — the oil wells of Caucasian Baku, where, at least, the length « 
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Why there’s only one country in 


the world that could win this war 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Ciet and 


You CAN TURN IT 
BETTER, FASTER, 
FOR LESS... WITH A 
WARNER & SWASEY 


THE JAPS were fools to think they could—they believed 
industry could be created by government edict. In the flaming 
ruins of their empire they'll read the answer: industry can 
only grow slowly, from thousands of little shops that finally 
grow great in skill and equipment by plowing back the profits 


and the skills of generations. 


THE GERMANS should have known they couldn’t win. Free 
men have always out-produced as well as out-fought the 
slaves, the regimented, and those organized by force instead 


of by free choice. 


THE FRENCH could not win. They couldn’t cooperate 
with each other—labor fought management, management 


distrusted labor, government wrangled with both. 


Even THE BRITISH couldn’t win alone, in spite of their glor- 
ious courage. They had never raised their standard of living 
high enough by maximum production to create industry big 


enough to win a modern war. 


AMERICA is the only country in the world that could win 
this war, as all these others will find out. This is a war of 
production, and as the world itself has proved, enough pro- 
duction, in time, can come only from the free enterprise 


system of free men. 


Rubber necktie keeps pipe 
from culting ifs own throat 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


O" WELLS are drilled by spinning a 
steel pipe with a sharp “bit” on 
the end—it literally eats its way into 
the earth. As the hole goes down it is 
lined with pipe called casing, to pre- 
vent collapse. 

But that means one steel pipe is 
revolving inside another—they can't 
help but rub. Holes were worn in the 
casing, mud and water would pour 
into the well, make expensive repairs 
necessary. An oil man had an idea — 
fasten rubber like a necktie around the 
crill pipe to protect it from rubbing 
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the steel casing. But the rubber 
wouldn't stay in place — it sagged and 
slipped down — left the pipe unpro- 
tected where protection was needed 
most and let the costly wear of 
pipes continue. 

B. F. Goodrich had a process for 
making rubber stick to steel (it’s 
called the Vulcalock method). So they 
developed a wide ring of rubber, 
hinged on one side, with a ring of 
metal buried in it and fastened to the 
rubber by that process. In the metal is 
a lock with a wedge-shaped pin that 


draws it so tight around the pipe 
can't move up or down. Miles 
expensive pipe are saved by this B. | 
Goodrich development, drilling 

is saved, wells cost less. 

Research like this continues even 
the period of rubber restrictions, 
many new things will be ready wt 
rubber is once more available 
peace. The B. F. Goodri h Comt 
Industrial Products Division, Aki 
Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
pe FIRST IN RUBBER | 


MOBILIZATION BASE 


FOR ELECTRICAL “TASK FORCES” 


YOUR OWN ORDERS 


for electrical supplies to increase the 
efficiency of war plants get the benefit 
of these same facilities when they go 
to one of GRAYBAR’S local “mobiliza- 
tion points”. GRAYBAR can help you 
conserve manpower, simplify purchas- 
ing, and speed up the delivery of criti- 
cal needs. Why not make it a policy 
to take advantage of this “know-how”? 


GraybaR 


from different sources. . 
necessary to complete a certain job. 


MILITARY MEN might call it an electrical “task force”. 
To GRAYBAR, it’s a “unit shipment” 
anced combination of electrical equipment, tools and 
supplies ... made up of hundreds of separate items 
. and comprising everything 


A COMPLETE TELEPHONE SYSTEM for a military 
base is one recent example of a task force mobilized 
by GRAYBAR. It included all the switchboard appara- 
tus, instruments, tools, wire and cable, as well as 
scores of small items such as connectors, splicing com- 
pound, switchboard lamps brought together from dif- 
ferent makers. All were assembled, packed for fast, 
orderly installation on arrival. 


ON THE INDUSTRIAL FRONT, GRAyYBAR mobilizes 
other task forces to meet emergencies. At one plant, 
for example, a fire seriously crippled the electrical sys- 
tem just at a time when war work brooked no delay. 
A check-up showed 57 individual items were needed to 
restore the plant to service. AGRAYBAR warehouse got 
the order at 3:30 one afternoon. All the required items 

. or acceptable alternates ... arrived at the plant in 
a solid truckload at 10 o’clock the following morning. 


KNOW-HOW 


in warehouse stock control, and in the 
physical problems of stocking, mark- 
ing, packing and shipping, is one reason 
for GRAYBAR’S efficient “electrical mo- 
bilization” service. Close contact with 
more than 200 manufacturers on what’s 
available and where is another. 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . 


. 20,000 customers 


. That is: a bal- 
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“$5.50 for one year, 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


it’s Up to All of Us 


A totalitarian war like this one is a 
civilian war. This is vividly demon- 
strated by the present difficult situation. 
The critical problems we now face are 
the kind that civilians rather than sol- 
dicrs know about. ‘The critical decisions 
have to be made by civilians. Here are 
the biggest difficulties: 

(1) Expansion of raw material sup- 
ply—a job for mining engineers. 

(2) Expansion of capacity for semi- 
fabricated items and parts—at the mo- 
ment, our most critical problem (BW— 
Aug.8’42,p15). Even those military men 
who specialize in armament production 
have only a layman’s knowledge at this 
level, for they pick the job up at the 
assembly level. 

(3) Keeping the armament produc- 
tion plants in balance with the industrial 
supply sources behind them. 


Services Critical of Civilian Job 


The President knows that this war, 
except at the spot where the guns are 
being fired, is a civilian job. Military 
men themselves, basically, recognize it; 
their real quarrel is with failure, in their 
eyes, of civilians to do that job. 

This is why, even though Nelson 
should fall, it won’t necessarily or even 
probably mean a complete shift to mili- 
tary control. Another civilian would get 
the job (page 34). Some congressmen 
are talking about Henry J. Kaiser; New 
Dealers are pushing Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas. Neither of 
these men is particularly likely to be 
tapped, but their names are indicative 
of the type of man more and more 
people are demanding—somebody tough. 

One distinct possibility is that Nelson 
will retain the titular leadership, sup- 
ported by a hard-hitting deputy. 


Some Heads May Come Off 


Mounting criticism is having its effect 
on Nelson. He realizes he must act 
soon, is exploring the possibilities of a 
thoroughgoing housecleaning in which 
heads would roll. There hasn’t been a 
real guillotine session, despite changes 
at the top, since the days of the National 
Defense Advisory Committee. 

And, once more, the government ad- 
ministrative experts are poring over the 
WPB organization chart, trying to lick 
the still unsolved problem of insuring 
that top policy decisions get put into 
effect at the operating level. 

Meanwhile, the time available to Nel- 
son in which to regain public confidence 
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is shortening. ‘The Administration’s in- 
tention to defer fundamental decisions 
until after Novy. 3 may change as in- 
creasing public resentment shows signs 
of affecting the clection returns. 


Latitude in Renegotiation 


It’s the intention of the War Depart- 
ment’s Price Adjustment Board to re- 
view all contracts, not merely those 
which look suspicious, with an eye to 
eliminating excessive profits. It expects 
to reach all contracts within the con- 
tractor’s fiscal year. Contractors will 
find that those who come in voluntarily 
with an adjustment of their prices will 
be treated more liberally than those who 
wait for the Army’s routine to pick 
them up. 

On two very sore points with the con- 
tractors, the Army board’s policy, as out- 
lined this week (page 14), is conciliatory: 

(1) Where strict adherence to the 
principle of considering only profits 
before taxes would leave practically 


nothing to a company after taxes, price 
adjustment officers may take this situa- 
tion 


into consideration. Contractors 


Insiders report that F.D.R. has had 
intermediaries sound out Herbert 
Hoover on accepting a war assign- 
ment. They opine, with equal assur- 
ance, that Hoover will decline. Hoo- 
vers name as a mining engineer is 
linked, in this connection, with a pro- 
posal, attributed to Donald Nelson, 
that a committee of eminent men, 
similar to the Baruch rubber commit- 
tee, be appointed to survey the raw 
materials situation which is bringing 
down criticism on W PB. 


shouldn’t put “too much weight’ on 
such latitude. It will be invoked on i 
extreme cases. 

(2) When the price adjustment boa 
finds that a contractor has not realized 
excessive profits, he will be given official 
notice that the case is closed, binding 
the War Department against reopening 
it at any future time. 


Help for Big City Banks 


New York and Chicago 
breathed easier this weck after the led 
eral Reserve Board finally cut thei 
serve requirements. ‘he board has been 
considering a cut in reserves for some 
time, but it wanted to wait until the last 
minute (BW —Aug.15'42,p94 laced 
with heavy Treasury calls and rapidly 
shrinking reserve balances, metropolitan 
bankers wondered if the last minute 
would come soon enough to save them 
an uncomfortable squeeze. 

Effective this week, requirements fot 
central reserve city (Chicago and New 
York) banks drop from 26% to 24 
As a result, excess reserves increase by 
about $340,000,000 in New York, and 
by $70,000,000 in Chicago. 

War financing throws a heavy load on 
the money market banks, and drains to 
the interior have cut deep into their r 
serves. Just before the reduction took 
effect, New York banks had only about 
$130,000,000 in excess reserves 
beginning of the year they had mor 
than $1,000,000,000. Chicago, before 
the cut, was on the ragged edge of 
nothing. 

* Tight Hand on Reins—Although Fed 
eral Reserve Authorities are determined 
to keep the money markets easy, they 
are in no hurry to flood the system with 


bankers 


excess reserves. Under present law th 
can cut requirements for metropolitan 
banks as low as 13%. The fact that the 
began with only a 2% reduction show 
that they intend to feed reserves out 


slowly to the financial centers, keeping 
a tight grip on the rest of the 


Defining Wage Policy 


Employers were forcefully reminde: 
this week that the National War Labor 
Board’s pay stabilization formula tak 
account of more than the cost of living 
In approving a 74¢-an-hour wage in 
crease for 61,000 textile workers, t 
board made living costs a se 
consideration. In its own words, ap 
proved by NWLB’s four employe: 
members as well as public and labor 
representatives, textiles rates had to 
come up in order “to narrow inequa 


... With ceilings of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


T’S BAD BUSINESS to let , 
office employees go on fight 
noise demons. Work slows dow, 
and mistakes pile up as long ax 
these costly nerve janglers are oy 
the loose. But it’s easy to trap them 
with ceilings of Armstrong’s Cush- 
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iontone—the new material that 
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fees 


puts efficient noise-quieting within 
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the reach of modest budgets. 
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The 484 sound-absorbing holes in 
each square foot of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone literally trap disturb- 
ing office din. Sound engineers have 


\\ 


‘ 
« 


found that this material absorbs 
up to 75% of the sound that strikes 
its surface. When it is installed the 
noise level in any office is remark- 
ably reduced. You don’t need fine 
instruments to show the differenc: 
that it makes. The effect is positive 
and pronounced. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is fac- 
tory-painted, ready to apply. In- 
stallation is quick and easy, with- 
out undue interruption to business. 
Maintenance is at a minimum, for 
Cushiontone is easily cleaned, and 
it can be repainted whenever nec- 
essary without affecting its acous- 
tical efficiency in the slightest. 
Its ivory-colored surface reflects 
light unusually well—helps to im- 
prove general illumination. 

Write For THE Facts—Our 
new booklet gives the whole story 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. We 
should like to send you a copy. 
Just drop a note today to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Building 
Materials Division, 1217 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


Vade by the A} Viakers of 


irmstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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ties with wages in other industries in 
the same areas.” 

In the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica case (page 82), however, which was 
decided at the same time, the board 
found no “substandard” wages. And 
because aluminum workers had received 
increases enough to compensate for the 
15% rise in living costs between Janu- 
arv, 1941 and May, 1942, NWLB 
turned down their demand for more 


money. 


Critical Bond Test 


Decisive, perhaps, in advancing or 
postponing the date when voluntary 
war bond buying will become compul- 
sory savings, the unprecedented indus- 
try-wide bond sales drive which opens 
next week in 167 rubber plants in 21 
states is a barometer for the ‘l’reasury. 
Morgenthau’s men have put a lot of 
time and effort into setting up what is 
officially called the “Labor-Management 
War Bond Drive in Rubber and Allied 
Industries.” It will run from Aug. 24 
to Sept. 14. 

The bond campaign is patterned 
along lines of the War Production 
Drive’s labor-management committees 
in that it represents a joint undertaking 
by the industry and C.I.0.’s United 
Rubber Workers to get more than 
125,000 rubber company employees to 
authorize a checkoft of 10% of their 
wages for bond purchases. Union com- 
mitteemen and company supervisors 
will, during the three week period, try 
to reach every rubber worker and get 
him to authorize the check-off. New 
employees will be asked, as they are 
hired at the employment office, to sign 
a bond check-off card. 

Treasury experts think that if they 
can get close to 100% in rubber, they 
can duplicate the performance in other 
industries and thus keep bond buying 
non-compulsory for a while longer. 


Movie Plan Rejected 


As expected (BW-—Jul.25’42,p7), the 
Department of Justice, in the person of 
Thurman Arnold, is not going to have 
any truck with the motion picture in- 
dustry’s “unity plan,” backed by the 
Big Five producer-distributors and the 
majority of independent exhibitors as 
the successor to the ill-starred consent 
decree. This week Arnold gave vent to 
a blast damning the unity plan because 
it still smacks of the D. of J.’s pet hate, 
blind-booking. Though he hinted at no 
alternative plan which might be accept- 
able, Arnold warned that any attempt 
by producers and exhibitors to adopt a 
uniform method of selling might bring 
down the department’s wrath. 
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Broadcasters Ready to Curtail 


To stave off government pooling and 
distribution of radio apparatus, the 
broadcasting industry is drafting volun- 
tary measures for curtailing operation. 
First step will be a midnight signoff, 
except possibly in ‘round-the-clock war 
plant centers. Closing down when paid 
programs are light will benefit stations 
by cutting operating costs as well as 
conserving equipment. 

Broadcasters are preparing, when 
equipment shortages get worse, for ro- 
tation of time on the air by stations lo- 
cated in the same city and for some 
reduction in power use by transmitters. 
Stations are worried that advertisers will 
take power cut as a pretext for claiming 
rate reduction. Stations contend the 
loss is only in fidelity, not in coverage. 


Washington’s Black Market 


Will pay $125 to $200 mo, ME. 5900, 
Ext 232. 


$25.00 REWARD! 


For information leading to rental of 
desirable one or two bedroom apartment; 
$70 maximum. Call Lieut Jameson. RE. | pe 
7400, Ext. 5756. bo 


$50 WAR BOND REWARD 


For information leading to our renting 
unfurnished 2-bedroom apartment, NW., by 
t. 12; up to $150; couple; references. 
Please call DU. 3025. 
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3 COLORED GIRLS desire two rooms, | In 


Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1942 
Washington is a rent-controlled city. 


Planning Postwar Works 


Federal efforts to prod local govern- 
ments into lining up public works proj- 
ects now to be undertaken after the war 
have collapsed for lack of funds. Federal 
Works Agency and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board have been using 
WPA funds to help municipalities do 
the preliminary engineering, but this 
was stopped by the small WPA appro- 
priation and tighter restrictions on em- 
ployment of nonrelief personnel. The 
smartest lawyers were unable to figure 
out a pretext for using Lanham Act de- 
fense public work funds for the purpose. 
@ Next Year—Senator Wagner’s bill au- 
thorizing such advance planning, re- 
jected by Congress this Spring, will 
come up again, backed by a demonstra- 
tion that local governments, unaided, 
are incapable of accumulating the back- 
log of projects needed for a postwar 
PWA. 


Prices on Frozen Stocks 


Now that WPB’s Regulation 13 has 
released for sale stocks of materials 
frozen in manufacturers’ hands by pro- 
duction limitation orders, OPA has is- 
sued, in Price Regulation 204, a for- 


mula to guide the pricing of such sales: 

(1) If a specific dollar-and-cents ceil- 
ing governs the material in question this 
ceiling shall be used. 

(2) If not, the ceiling price now ap- 
plicable to sales by the original supplier 
of the goods shall apply. 

(3) If the original supplier is no 
longer in the business, the price of the 
thawed-out goods shall not exceed the 
original cost to the seller. 

(4) If the goods are sold back to the 
original supplier or to another producer 
of the material involved, no ceiling is 


provided. 


Priorities and Trade Practices 


The number of WPB conservation or- 
ders affecting production of civilian con- 
sumer goods has dropped off sharply in 
recent weeks. One reason is a flat ruling 
by WPB’s legal division that no orders 
must be issued that smack of trade prac- 
tice regulation. 

Because of later antitrust implica- 
tions and previous unfortunate experi- 
ences, WPB lawyers have been bending 
over backwards to prevent war emer- 
gency orders from resembling the old 
NRA codes. They have ruled that WPB 
branches must prove that all proposed 
conservation orders result in a real say- 
ing of material, labor, or transportation 
for the benefit of the war effort, and 
that such savings must be got beyond 
the mere regulation of uneconomic in- 
dustry trade practices. 
© How It Works—As an example, cur- 
tailment of cosmetic shades and odors, 
under consideration prior to issuance of 
the industry limitation order, was 
dropped as coming too close to trade 
practice regulation. For similar reasons, 
consideration of industry-wide conserva- 
tion orders for proprietary and pharma- 
ceutical drugs has been dropped. 


OPA and Utility Rates 


Voluntary withdrawal by a Maine 
electric utility of a rate hike, proposed to 
offset anticipated federal taxes (BW— 
Jul.4’42,p8), means that the Office of 
Price Administration gets the action it 
wants but doesn’t establish its authority 
in such matters. The OPA intended to 
force the issue in order to set up the 
principles that it might intervene in 
state rate proceedings and that war taxes 
should not be treated as operating 
expenses. 

The voluntary withdrawal removed 
the necessity (even the possibility) of 
carrying through. That’s convenient for 
OPA because, with plenty of troubles 
already, the price fixers are glad enough 
to have the case collapse. Yet OPA’s 
Harry R. Booth, in charge of utility rate 
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All lenses in Willson Industrial 
and Welding Goggles and Welding 
Helmets are individually tested for 
accuracy and must exceed Federal 
specifications for proper protection. 


7 Call your local Willson Representative or 

Pg, write direct for information on the com- 

« ? plete line of Willson Goggles, Respi- 
= rators and Helmets, 
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i aiid realizes the issues eventually 
must be faced squarely. 


Where Power Dams Stand 


Ihe Reclamation Bureau has been 


slogging along with its hydroelectric 
projects on low priority ratings, not 
| really knowing which it would be al 
| 
| 


lowed to complete. Now it has finally 
been told by WPB where it stands. 
‘Two recently started dams—Anderson 
Ranch on the Boise River in Idaho and 
| Davis on the Colorado River between 
Nevada and Arizona—will get no scarce 
materials. But it gets double-A priority 
ratings for completion of the Shasta and 
Keswick dams of California’s Central 
Valley project and on installation of 
more gencrators and powerhouse con- 
struction at Boulder, Parker, Grand 
Coulee, and Green Mountain. 
@ Inflation—Iact that new high AA rat- 
| ings were created last month only for 
war-important contracts scheduled for 
| completion before next June didn’t deter 
WPB from giving an AA-¢4 to Central 
Valley jobs to be completed in 1944. 


‘Alien Property Policy 


Alien Property Custodian Leo T. 
Crowley is steering a middle course in 
his handling of alien-owned patents. 

He has drafted a policy which won't 
satisfy the patent reformers (Arold, 
Bone, LaFollette, et al), who are urging 

_him simply to abolish patent rights in 
the alien inventions. Neither will it en- 
_ courage those industries now drooling 
| over the prospect of picking up some 
juicy properties cheap, as in the last war. 

On patents not in large scale use here, 

| Crowley will grant licenses to any re- 
sponsible firm. The licenses will run for 
the life of the patent, thus encouraging 
investment in exploitation of the patent. 
At the same time, if present licensees 
under a patent are producing all that’s 
needed, their rights will be protected, 
and no other licenses will be granted. 


Chills and Fever 


Atabrine “synthetic quinine” patents 
are 50% controlled by the Alien Prop 
erty Custodian. But Crowley, convinced 


| that Merck-Winthrop production is suf- 


ficient (BW —Jul.15’42,p45), is not exer- 
cising any rights over the patent. 

This situation will get a going-over if 
Republican Congressman Gearhart is 
successful in his effort to stir up an in 
vestigation. In a few days Gearhart will 
introduce a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the whole quinine and 
synthetic quinine situation. He will also 


| introduce a bill providing for a program 


of quinine production in South America. 


Conversion for Oil Industry 


Ickes’ staff of experts in the Of 
Petroleum Coordinator are s| 
some fancy tricks to Jesse Jones 
ciers in the Defense Plant Corp. 
the oil industry as well—in their 
program of converting refineries t 
petroleum war products. 

DPC, charged with building 
for 100-octane aviation gasoline 
synthetic rubber, started out on 
and costly program of constructing 
new refineries from the ground up. But 
now the government accent is plac 
on conversion, 

The pressing need for output led ¢! 
Petroleum Coordinator to make a 
survey, and he now is putting int 
eration an industry-wide program t¢ 
duce quantities of toluol, benzol, 
octane ingredients, and other branc 
petroleum chemicals, most of which ¢! 
industry never heard of. Refiners w! 
thought “conversion to war” \ 
slogan only for metal-fabricating ind 
tries are now converting their processes 
to these war products, pooling th 
business, trading equipment, and shi 
ping impure “cuts” to nucleus plants for 
purification and further processing. 

@ Consequences—Results_ will be: pro 
duction of rubber, 100-octane gas, and 
INT far ahead of DPC’s schedule; sa 
vation of scores of small refincric 
threatened with shut-downs becaus« 
declining motor gasoline market; spread 
of new techniques throughout the refin 
ing industry, presaging a new postwar 
petroleum chemical industry. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


To remind Chile that it is one of our 
good neighbors, Washington is sending 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social Security Ad 
muinistrator, to Santiago next month to 
admire its national health program. 

Because of the possibility of conflict 
with WPB and Labor Departm« 
wage stabilization efforts as well as wit! 
the military’s contract renegotiation p 
eram, OPA has abandoned its sche: 
(BW-—Jul.11’42,p5) to slap a price c 
ing on all construction. It’s working 
now on a ceiling for non-governmental 
building. 

U. S. Steel Corp. has expressed its 
willingness to grant a 44¢-a-day wage in 
crease, matching that ordered in Little 
Steel, but doesn’t want it to be ret 
active to Feb. 6. Hence, as predicted 
(BW—Aug.15’42,p5), Big Steel is aj 
pealing that issue as well as questiot 
of the checkoff and maintenance 
membership to the War Labor Board. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 
PRODUCTION 


§ Lofes? Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 


© 6 © «© «© « « “184.7 +1838 183.9 1708 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity). ............ cc cece cece eee eens 97.2 96.5 98.0 96.2 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks....................... 0000s c cues 19,215 19,240 17,870 29.830 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $35,628 +$32,189 $39,239 $25,648 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ................0.00 0.000: 3,655 3,637 3,565 3,422 
Cielg Ge Gly GI, BPG TE). 5 won ccc ccc cccciccccccccccns 3,893 3,970 3,713 4,079 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... .. 2.2.2... ce eee cece eee 1,821 1,867 1,793 1,793 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 79 81 7 84 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ......... 0... cece ee eeee 62 63 64 47 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions).....................06. $12,87 $12,794 $12,502 $11,319 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... —5 % —6% +10% 420% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................00eceees 174 160 167 210 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 230.9 230.2 231.4 228.1 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 153.2 153.6 154.8 153.4 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 183.8 183.5 182.0 180.2 
Sees eee Gommmmente (Shem, Soe)... . 2... ccceccescvcupeccosceses $56.7 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom).............. cc ccccccccecsccccces $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).. 2... 2.6... eee e eee es 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............0...0. 2c eeeeee $1.12 $1.10 $1.07 $1.22 
{Gunes Genw, Galivered ew Vouk, B.)........ 2. ccc ccccccccccccccccccccce 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) .... 2... 6.6... eee 18.52¢ 18.48¢ 19.34¢ 19.34¢ 


{Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)............ 


See Scr Renee $1.212 $1.226 $1.250 $1.296 


tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 2.2.2.6... cece cece e eens 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............0 0c ee eeeee 68.6 67.4 69.5 68.2 

Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.28% 4.28% 4.30% 4.30% 

High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)....... 2.81% 2.81% 2.83% 2.84% 


U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.35% 2.35% 2.34% 2.40% 


U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable) 


EE oe per rr rere re 1.25% 1.24% 1.20% 0.93% 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... ......... 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 

Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 8-1% 8-1% 8-2% 8% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 26,526 26,138 25,822 24,731 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 33,603 33,509 33,338 30,452 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,425 6,408 6,481 6,862 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks................ 00.0 0ceeeeeeeee 939 957 1,023 854 


U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 19,509 19,441 19,110 15,433 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................06. 3,452 3,419 3,382 3,697 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................... 2,380 2,250 2,070 3,357 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 3,512 3,446 3,227 2,331 


* Preliminary, week ended August 15th. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


+ Revised. 
§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


210.8 
143.9 
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$19.17 
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“The old man hasn’t got much time 
to be sentimental these days. But whenever I look at that 
picture you had taken when you were home on leave the 
last time, I sort of get a lump in my throat. 

“It reminds me of the time when you were eight years old 
and getting over scarlet fever. I'd promised you anything 
you wanted, and you asked for a soldier suit. Gosh, it was 
hard to turn you down, but I couldn’t tell you then it was 
because your Mother was against it. She didn’t want you 
to even play soldier. 

“Neither did I, son—but now that you've finally got your 
soldier suit, I couldn't feel any prouder if I was in it my- 
self! Your Mother feels the same way about it. 

“I wish I was with you, Jimmy—and don’t let anybody 
kid you, I’m not too old to take on a few of those bums 
myself. But—well, I don’t know how to express it, but 


son, | am with you. If you could see the amount of stuff 
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this plant’s turning out, you wouldn’t have any worry about 


us here at home backing you up!” 


For us at home, the job is to increase production. One way 


to do it is by the proper use of light wherever eyes are at 
work, Give a man good light, so he can see without squint- 
ing or strain, and results prove hell do more and better 
work, spoil fewer pieces, and feel better when the day’s over. 
It's General Electric’s job to supply the lamps that keep 
industry going. It is also General Electric’s job to have 
trained men ready to help every war plant get the last bit 
of light from every bit of current. To leave nothing undone 
that might mean another plane or tank or gun for Jimmy 


. .. Wherever he is! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL ¢ ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


——— 


How Much Profit Incentive? 


Business, pinched between contract renegotiation and 
excess profits taxes, believes output would rise if cushion were 
deeper—and that WPB’s priorities job would be easier, too. 


The old squeeze on profits is high- 
lighted today as rarely before. Renegoti- 
ation of war contracts snags income be- 
fore taxes; record taxation will bite mer- 
cilessly into what's left. Yet, if you're 
one to look for the silver lining, it might 
be worse. 

Not that there’s much hope of effect- 
ing major changes in the system of con- 
tract renegotiation. That's jelled, more 
or less, now that the Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission have agreed to 
an official joint formula, however vague 


(page 14). 


Alternative: Profit Limits 


Congress might, of course, revert to 
the idea of an over-all limitation on war 
profits at some such level as 6%, thus 
wiping out renegotiation. But, even 
though that would eliminate the pros- 
pect of getting socked going and com- 
ing—by renegotiation first and income 
and excess profits taxes after—the flat 
limitation on profits is no shining goal 
for industry. 

Main hope at the moment is that the 
Senate will revise downward the drastic 
excess profits levies embodied in the 
makeshift tax bill passed by the House. 
Either by postwar rebate or by a direct 
slahh (page 28), the Senate Finance 
committee is likely to cut this levy to 
a net effective rate of 80% rather than 
the flat 90% (no postwar rebate) 
adopted in the House. And equally im- 
portant, the Senate committee seems 
to lean toward some relief for compa- 
nies that have debts that should be 
paid off now while incomes are fat and 
tor those that have effective plans for 
preparing capital structures against a 
postwar relapse. 


More Incentive Needed 


Even if the best comes to pass, how- 
ever, there’s the inescapable fact that 
some incentive aside from pure patriot- 
ism is needed to bring about the back- 
breaking effort that this war demands. 
Current shortages of various raw mate- 
rials dramatize that fact. 

The case of any one of several metals 
would serve to demonstrate the point. 
Copper happens to be an easy one. 
Ve're mining more copper than we ever 
used in any year in our prewar history. 
Add on imports, and we're probably 
‘ceding our industrial machine double 
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the amount it needed even in 1929. 
Yet that isn’t enough, and expert opin- 
ion is that more could be squeezed 
from domestic mines if the incentive 
were strong enough. 

It’s quite true that bonuses will be 
paid to the company mining more of 
the red metal than its quota. ‘The idea 
is to get out the low-grade ore as well 
as the high-grade. But if the quota for 
the big companies is set so high that 
every ton of over-quota ore comes out 
at a loss even with the bonus, then 
there’s an inevitable tendency to go 
right on mining better grades of dirt 
and to forget extra payment. ‘That's 
exactly what mining experts will tell 
you is happening. 

Anything that distracts the minds of 


the .raw material producers from the 
task in hand adds to the burden of the 
War Production Board in trying to 
match supplies to needs. ‘That job is 
tough enough now, will be tougher in 
the final quarter of the year when WPB 
enters what is practically its make-o1 
break phase. 

Right now the effort is to polish up 
the operations of the Production Reé 
quirements Plan (page 19). Most im 
portant innovation is WPB’s intention 
to put inspectors right in key plants to 
see that parts and subassemblies arrive 
where they are needed when they ar 
needed. ‘This goes a significant step be 
vond simply allocating materials and 
parts under PRP and then hoping that 
deliveries aren’t too large at one point 
and skimpy at another (BW —Aug.5'42, 
915). 

Breaking the bottleneck in steel seems 
to call for even more heroic measures. 
Determination of WPB to extend it 
quota plan to production of many crit 
ical steel products besides the plates now 
so governed (page 18) indicates just how 
deeply authorities feel they have to go 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


BUSINESS BORROWING 
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Business loans of reporting member 
banks have continued to fall off in re- 
cent weeks. Due to curtailment of 
civilian production, some manufactur- 
ers and many hard-goods dealers have 
been paying off inventory loans, and 
finance companies are using less bank 
money. But the rate of the loan de- 
cline has been moderating. Moreover, 
announcement that General Motors is 
arranging a $500,000,000 open credit, 


similar to Chrysler’s $100,000,000 line 
(BW —Feb.28'42,p71), raises the dis 
tinct possibility of a reversal in the 
loan trend. Not that big open lines of 
bank credit create loans automatically, 
for the lines have to be drawn upon 
first; but taxes are biting into the 
working capital so essential to support 
arms output. And bank borrowing 
costs no more than the 24%, the Army 
and Navy charge on advances. 
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Rules for Renegotiation 


Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission join in statement 
of principles to be followed in revising war contracts to eliminate 
excessive profits. N.A.M. and C. of C. call for repeal of law. 


Rules for the renegotiation of war 

contracts were laid down this week. The 
War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission brought forth a 
joint statement of policies and proced- 
ures that will be followed in an effort to 
prevent or to recapture excessive 
profits. 
@ Contractors Protest-At the same 
time, the whole idea of limiting profit 
by negotiation was under the fire of war 
contractors. Before the War-Navy- 
Maritime pronouncement saw the _ 
of day, the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce had recommended to the Senate 
Finance Committee that the law pro- 
viding for renegotiation—enacted last 
April—be repealed. 

The nub of the contractors’ com- 

plaint is that renegotiation holds their 
profits down to what the Army, Navy 
and Maritime Commission regard as a 
reasonable level without reference to 
the slice that is taken later by income 
and excess profits taxes (BW —Aug.15 
"42,p14). 
@ Chamber's Position—The U. S&S. 
Chamber of Commerce contended, in 
calling for repeal, that renegotiation was 
never intended as a permanent method 
of limiting contract profits, that it was 
hurriedly adopted as a stopgap to clothe 
with statutory authority an informal 
procedure for voluntary renegotiation in 
use by the Army and Navy. The reason 
for adopting the “stopgap” was to head 
off enactment by Congress of a statutory 
profit limit in terms of a percentage of 
contract cost or price. 

‘The chamber proposed to remove the 

issue by recommending taxes which it 
claims won't leave any excessive profits. 
It further proposes that, if Congress is 
dubious, a statutory provision for rene- 
gotiation should be adopted for general 
application, to be applied only after all 
tax liabilities are provided for. 
@ George’s Suggestion—Before conclu- 
sion of the Senate hearings on the tax 
bill, Chairman George reiterated his 
belief that an over-all profit limit is 
preferable to profit control by renegotia- 
tion of contracts. He suggested instead 
that a 6% profit ceiling, after deduction 
of taxes, be applied at the end of the 
war on the total of a contractor’s war 
business, his profit to be computed by 
the same methods now used in comput- 
ing tax liability. 

The senator maintained that some 
over-all limitation is essential to “‘pro- 
tect the government and people against 
unconscionable profits,” but stated that 
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the hearings before the Senate commit- 
tee have » ere demonstrated that the 
high rates in the pending tax bill (page 
28) will make additional provisions nec- 
essary to preserve the industrial plants 
and keep taxes at levels which will per- 
mit these plants to contribute to the war 
effort and carry on after the war. 

@ Law Held Arbitrary—In addition to 
the fact that their profits are mowed 
down twice—by renegotiation and by 
taxes—contractors argue that the rene- 
gotiation law is arbitrary, that it dele- 
gates uncontrolled discretion to admin- 
istration officials to refix the price of any 
contract or subcontract at any time or 
any number of times, and that various 
contracting offices are imposing different 
requirements. 

That the price adjustment boards of 
the Army, Navy, and Maritime Com- 
mission succeeded in formulating a 
statement, under the bombardment to 
which they have been subjected, may be 
rather remarkable. Probably because of 
the conditions under which it was writ- 
ten and rewritten to meet the sugges- 
tions and objections of numerous wary 
officials, the document is loosely com- 
posed, frequently repetitive. 

The joint statement sets forth that 
large profits are not justifiable in war- 
time, but the right of industry to a 
reasonable profit is recognized as funda- 
mental. Assurance is_ given that 
“business will be assisted, insofar as 
practicable, to emerge from the war in 
condition to resume peacetime opera- 
tions quickly and vigorously.” 

@ Over-All Profit Is Basis—A company’s 
over-all profit, before taxes, on its war 
business, not its individual contracts, is 
taken as the primary basis of renegotia- 
tion. Agreement by the contractor to 
accept a lowered operating profit then is 
translated into the underlying con- 
tracts. The agreements usually cover 
fiscal periods, and so require estimates 
on the unfulfilled portions of contracts. 

Renegotiation agreements are allowed 
to stand, however, unless actual figures 
vary greatly from the estimates. If it 
appears on final review that increased 
profits have resulted from extra effort by 
the contractor to reduce eosts or in- 
crease production, consideration will be 
given to fhis factor. The inference is 
that the contractor will be allowed a 
larger profit than permitted by the 
original agreement. 

e@ No Fixed Formula—The joint state- 
ment sets no fixed, inflexible formula 
for determining a reasonable profit. It 
contends that a profit of a given per 


cent may be too high in one sity ‘io, 
too low in another. The perm: .ibj 
margin is usually less on large \ 
than it is on small volume, but eax 
presents individual problems. \ 
factors are inherent in what cons: 

a reasonable profit. Among thos: 
tioned are the risks assumed, 1 
efficiency, financial record, extc: 
conversion to war work, performa 

the war effort. 

Contractors who have become ‘nan. 

cially over-extended due to all-out con. 
version to war work are assured that 
their situation will be taken int 
sideration. 
e Who Negotiates—When a company 
has contracts with more than one nem. 
ber of the Army-Navy-Maritime Com- 
mission trio, renegotiation will be con. 
ducted by the agency which is conceded 
to have the dominant interest. 

The Navy and Maritime Commission 

handle all their cases in Washington. 
The Army is decentralizing its opera- 
tions. Price adjustment sections are 
being set up in the field procurement 
offices of ordnance, quartermaster, and 
other supply services. These field offices 
will handle renegotiation with the com 
panies assigned to them by the central 
board in Washington, and their findings 
and recommendations will be reviewed 
by the central board. 
e@ Army Board’s Guide—For the guid. 
ance of the field offices and contractors, 
the Army board issued, coincident with 
the joint three-agency statement, a more 
detailed statement of principles and 
procedure to be followed in renegotia- 
tion. 

Contracting officers retain authority 
to renegotiate individual fixed-price and 
fixed-fee contracts regardless of later 
renegotiation to reduce a contractor's 
over-all profits. Contractors are encour- 
aged to adjust prices in individual con- 
tracts as this may avoid the need of 
over-all adjustment later. 

e Scope of the Law—Under the law of 
Apr. 28, 1942, all prime contracts over 
$100,000 must include a renegotiation 
clause and the prime contractors are re- 
quired to include a similar clause in the 
“first tier” of subcontracts. The Army, 
however, will try to reach any company 
that makes excessive profits on products 
or materials flowing into war production 
as the law does not confine renegotia- 
tion to contracts or subcontracts which 
include the stipulation for renegotiation. 

The existence of excessive profits is 
not taken as an indication that a con- 
tractor has taken undue advantage of the 
government, or that contracting officers 
failed to use their best judgment at the 
outset. Many contractors are running 
into quantities of war equipment never 
before dreamed of. 

e “Ultimate Test”—“The primary pur 
pose of the renegotiation,” says the 
Army board’s statement, “‘is to arrive at 
the prices which would have been agrecd 


con- 
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upon when the contracts were made if 
the facts and factors now known had 
been known at that time. and 
eliminate excessive profits at the source. 
The ultimate test is what would have 
peen a fair profit before federal income 
and excess profits taxes.” 

[he Army board maintains that it is 

for Congress to determine how much 
of that profit should be taxed, but 
doesn’t dismiss increases or proposed in- 
creases im taxes from consideration 
entirely. 
e As the Board Sees It—‘“To renegotiate 
on the basis of allowing a company a 
fair profit after taxes would be tanta- 
mount to returning to the company 
yart of what Congress has decided 
should be its contribution to the war 
effort,” the Army board says. 

“The effect of the excess profits tax 

on companies which are financially ex- 
tended and have little or no tax base is 
frequently so severe, however, that strict 
adherence to the principle of consider- 
ing only profits before taxes would leave 
practically nothing for the company, or 
even result in financial embarrassment, 
and under these circumstances the profit 
after taxes is a factor which may be 
taken into consideration in order not to 
impair its incentive to production.” 
e Current-Year Basis—The Army board's 
practice is to confine renegotiation, in 
most instances, to the determination 
of excessive profits for the fiscal year 
of the company in which the renego- 
tiation takes place. Companies will 
not be required to renegotiate for any 
fiscal year ending on or before Dec. 31, 
1941, except with the board’s approval 
on each occasion. 

In fact-finding on profits, data will 

be obtained from other government 
agencies, by personal inquiry or investi- 
gation. If questionnaires are used they 
will be of a uniform type. 
e What They'll Look For—Price adjust- 
ment section offices are instructed to 
analyze costs allocable to a company’s 
var production with a view to excluding 
improper or excessive charges such as 
excessive salaries, bonuses, commissions; 
unreasonable maintenance and depreci- 
ation charges; improper amortization of 
war facilities or write ups of property; 
unreasonable charges for research, devel- 
opment, and experimental work; and 
unallowable advertising expenses. 

They are instructed to consider the 
propriety and amount of the reserves 
and extraordinary charges to income. 
And they are told to review the esti- 
mates of prospective sales and costs in 
the light of information obtained from 
the department in Washington and 
based on experience with other com- 
panies. 
¢ Guiding Principles—The price adjust- 
ment section offices are to be guided, in 
general, by the following principles es 
tablished by the central board: 


In determining a company’s reasonable 
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margin of profit, more reliance should be 
placed on ratio of profit to sales or to ad- 
justed costs than to its net worth at the 
beginning of the year: Net worth should be 
used only as a check. 

Consideration should be given to the 
prewar profits of the company and the in- 
dustry, especially where the war products 
are much like prewar products, but it can- 
not be assumed that a company requires as 
great a profit margin under war conditions 
as under normal competitive conditions. 

The percentage allowed to other com- 
panies making similar products or operating 
under similar conditions should be consid- 
ered. 

Volume of sales is a factor, the allowable 
percentage being reduced on a graduated 
scale as volume increases. 

Ratio of labor and overhead to materials 
included in the adjusted costs should be 
considered, since a company performing its 
own contracts requires a greater margin of 
protection than one which subcontracts 
most of the work. And a company engaged 
in a complicated manufacturing operation 
is entitled to more profit than one engaged 
in a comparatively simple job. 

Consideration also may be given to the 
fact that a company has voluntarily made 
available its patent rights useful to war 
production. 

The margin of profit so determined 
should be adjusted up or down to reflect a 
company’s performance, in comparison with 
that of others, with respect to quality of 
production, rate of delivery and turnover, 
inventive contribution, cooperation with 
other manufacturers, economy in use of raw 
materials, and efficiency in reducing costs. 

The profit margin should be adjusted 
upward for risks assumed such as increases 
in cost of materials, imminent wage in- 
creascs, inexperience in new types of pro 


THE ARMY MOVES IN 


Any doubts that NWLB meant busi- 
ness were resolved when the Navy, 
with soldiers acting as “policemen” 


duction, complexity of manufacturing t 
mique, and delays from inability to obtain 
raw matcrials. 

Then, in the case of a company with a 
substantial capital devoted to war pro 
tion, the ratio of profit so determined to net 
worth at the beginning of the vear should 
be used as a check to determine whether 
the company is making a fair return 
investment. Net worth should be analy 
tu determine how much is accumulated 
profit from war business. 

No percentages or range of percenta 
are prescribed or even recommended for 
in determining excessive profits. Price 
justment section offices are instruct 
arrive at the figure in cach case by disct 
sion with the contractor's representatiy 


Cost-Plus Criteria 


Navy will use definitions 
of WPB’s “green book,” off- 
spring of TD 5000, but Army 
will not be bound by guide. 


After this month, the cost-plu n 
tracts awarded by the Army an 
Navy will no longer be entirely uniform 
in their definition of the term Ee 

As a matter of fact, they nev« 
completely parallel. But to the 
that both branches of the armed 
ices often borrowed phrases from a 
ment labeled “Treasury Decision 5 
(called ‘TD 5000 for short). th 
considerable similarity. Now the N 
instead of quoting from ‘TD 50! 


(above), took over the strike-bound 
plant in Bayonne (N. J.) of General 
Cable Corp. Similar action involved 
the S. A. Woods Machine Co plant 
in Boston, Mass. (page 75). 
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CURTISS COMMANDO C.46 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY EXCALIBUR 


BOEING STRATOLINER 


DOUGLAS DC-3 


quote from another book known as 
“Explanation of Principles for Deter 
mination of Costs under Government 
Contracts,” popularly known as “green 
book” (BW — Junel3'42,p17). Lhe 
Army, hewever, clects not to be bound 
by the text of cither of these documents 
with reference to the determination of 
allowable costs. 

@ Army's Attitude—Actually, any diver- 
gence in future terminology sounds 
worse on paper than it will be in daily 
practice. It’s not the legal language that 
counts so much as the interpretation 
thereof. 

It is significant, however, that, whereas 
the Navy is giving the “green book” at 
least some color of authority the Army 
preters complete freedom in writing its 
contracts. 

If evervbody used the same account- 

ing system, spoke the same fiscal lan- 
guage, and could turn out war material 
as fast as needed, there wouldn't be any 
quibble over what “cost” is. But over 
a period of years, the necessity for a 
formula to be used as a guide became 
more pressing. Finally, in 1940, TD 
5000 appeared as a clue to the adminis- 
tration of the Vinson-Trammell profits 
limitation act. Although the act itself 
is now defunct, ‘1D 5000 continues to 
he used. 
@ WPB’s Contribution—Trouble with 
it, however, is its scholarly language. So 
last year, when more and more small 
war contractors came into the picture, 
WPB took pity and decided to write 
something in simple English. The re- 
sult was the “‘green book.” 

Since the “green book” was the off- 
spring of TD 5000, there is a family 
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resemblance between the two. In fact, 
the major portions of the one are 
nothing more than a rewrite of the 
other. However, in a couple of instances 
the “green book” has an implication of 
being more specific than TD 5000, and 
in other instances the reverse proves to 
be true. 

@ Points for Divergence—lor instance, 
TD 5000 says a lot more about the 
handling of subcontracts than the 
“green book” does. 

For another thing, TD 5000 bans 
excessive compensation by simply say- 
ing that “unreasonable payments 
shall not be included in the cost of per- 
forming a contract or subcontract.” But 
the “green book,” instead of letting it 
go at that, cites four “examples”: annual 
payments in excess of $25,000 to any 
individual; unreasonable salary increases 
since June 30, 1940; bonuses based on a 
percentage of profits; and payment of 
rovaltics to officers or emplovees. 

For a third thing, TD 5000 makes no 
direct mention of advertising. Here 
again the “green book” is more specific, 
saving that advertising is not an ad- 
missible cost except “certain kinds of 
advertising of an industrial or institu- 
tional character, placed in trade or tech- 
nical journals, not primarily with the 
object of selling particular products but 
essentially for the purpose of offering 
financial support to such trade or tech- 
nical journals, because they are of value 
for the dissemination of . . . informa- 
tion.” 

e Confusion to Be Expected — ‘That 
there will be some confusion over the 
status of the “green book” henceforth 
is a foregone conclusion. This hubbub 


will undoubtedly be heightened by th« 
fact that the book’s cover is stamped 
with the words “War Department” and 
“Navy Department.”” But the Army has 
made itself clear: The “‘green book’’ is 
a good general guide; but it has no off 
cial Army status, nor will the Army 
necessarily adopt its phraseology in its 
contracts. Where Army language anon 
parallels “green book” language, that'll 
simply be a case of convenience. 

The Maritime Commission — holds 
still another position. ‘The clauses of its 
contracts are also strictly its own, but 
thev’re so close to the “green book” 
that divergence is noticeable only in 
small details. 


Supplies by Air 
Talk of giant new aircraft 
obscures fact that U.S. already 
has a dozen cargo carriers; 
most are in quantity production. 


Henry J. Kaiser's plans for building 
in his shipyards cargo planes modeled on 
the 70-ton flving boat Mars (page 34) 
mav bear fruit perhaps even sooner 
than cold-eved aviation experts now be- 
lieve possible. But, in the meantime, 
the immediate supply problem must be 
solved with the less-ambitious cargo 
planes already in production 
e Hitler's Head Start—Washington 
knows now that Kaiser's program—or 
one of similar scope—should have got 
underway when aviation observers, re- 
turning from prewar Germany, reported 
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BOEING CLIPPE® — 314 


LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


BEECHCRAFT !8A 


BOEING 247D 


that the Junkers plant at Dessau was 
turning out large numbers of transport 
planes without seats. Yet even two 
years ago Congress quibbled still over 
including a few cargo planes in the first 
aircraft procurement program. 

Hindsight now dictates that a lot of 

cargo planes are needed in a hurry. 
rhey can be obtained in only one way— 
by selecting planes that are now being 
manufactured and producing them in 
quantity and, if grand strategy dictates, 
at the expense of combat craft. In the 
hue and cry over Kaiser’s plans for 
Glenn L. Martin’s Mars and in dreams 
of even mightier monsters, weighing 
125 and 160 tons (BW —Jun.6’42,p18), 
the press and public have generally 
overlooked the fact that the United 
States already has cargo planes of large 
carrying capacity. 
e Two Primary Types— I'hese are of two 
basic types: ( (1) Transports or bombers 
which already have been redesigned for 
use as Cargo carriers, hence can ‘victaolly 
be considered original cargo designs, 
and (2) planes designed only as trans- 
ports or bombers, but quickly convert- 
ible to freight carrying. 

Altogether, the US S. has an even 
dozen ‘models which are cargo carriers 
or potential cargo carriers: 

@ Curtiss Commando C-46—This is one 
of the two land planes completely re 
designed for use as cargo carriers (other 
one is the Douglas C-54). A_ twin- 
engined 20-ton model, originally de- 
signed as a transport, the Commando 
was the first plane specifically created for 
Army freight service. Able to carry 50 
fully equipped air infantrymen—or their 
equivalent in freight—the Commando is 
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already coming off the production lines 
at a very encouraging rate 

@ Lockheed Constellation—This is the 
famous, mystery-shrouded “Tokio Ex 
press.” A four-engine monoplane of typ- 
ical Lockheed construction, the 80,000 


pounder may emerge as either cargo 
plane or bomber. 
@ Douglas C-54—lhis is the Army’s 


cargo version of the 52,000-lb., 40- 
passenger Douglas DC-4, which was on 
order for the domestic airlines before 
the war. The C-54 is in quantity pro- 
duction. 

e Consolidated B-24—Stripped of 
armor, armament, and bombs, our two 
four-engined, 47,000-lb. long range 
bombers, the B-24 and the B-17, could 
carry heavy freight loads. 

@ Boeing B-17E—The Flying Fortress 
could turn in a freight performance 
parallel to that of the B-24. Even larger 
bombers of this type are being incorpo- 
rated in our aircraft program, and they, 
too, could be easily converted. 

© Boeing Clipper-314—Iwo flying 
boats, the Boeing Clipper and the 
Vought-Sikorsky E xcalibur, are long- 
range potential freight carriers. Largest 
flving boats available when the war 
began, the 84,000-lb. Clippers have 
made hundreds of transoceanic trips for 
Pan American. ‘hey are already carrying 
troops—and very probably freight—in 
many parts of the world. 

@ Vought-Sikorsky Excalibur-A num- 
ber of 57,000-lb. flying boats of the 
Vought-Sikorsky VS-44A class have al- 
ready been built, and some are now in 
nonstop trans-Atlantic service for Amer- 
ican Export Airlines. 


@ Boeing Stratoliner—J ransports wh 
eficiency was proved by the 
airlines, the Boeing Str: itoliner and t 


dome 


familiar Douglas DC-3, are adaptab 
freight carrving. ‘The ‘ii took 0 


+ 


large number of the 45,000-b., 
engined Stratoliners from the airlin 
the beginning of the war for passengs 
and cargo. 

@ Douglas DC-3—With the climinat 
of seats, and the addition of wide do 
and a reinforced floor, this 
airline transport can be converted into 
a dependable load carrier. With a gro 
weight of 26,000 Ib., the DC-3 has a 
cargo capacity of between 3,000 a 
5,000 Ib., depending on the length of 
flight and gas load. 

@ Lockheed Lodestar—lhree_ relatiy 
small ships, the Lodestar, the Beech 
craft 18A, and the Boeing 247D, ar 
being used for carrving smal] carg 
Built originally for higher station-t 
station speeds in domestic transp 
operation, the 8,500-lb. Lodestar cut 
schedules for several airlines. Now it 
being used to move freight in a hur 


stand 


e Beechcraft 18A—Air Force offic: 
often travel to their assignments in 
twin-engined, 7,500-lb. Beech Ar 
Transports. Some are rigged up for 


aerial photography, but now cargo often 
has priority over these missions 


@ Boeing 247D—This was one of the 
pioneer twin engined passenger trans 
ports. When war came, these ship 
were commandeered by the armed force 
to transport rush freight orders. Th 
247D has not been in production { 
some time, but jigs and 
available. 


tooling art 
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With steel shortages harassing indus- 
trv, small steel mills took their troubles 
to the Senate's Truman comunittec. 
John Hosack (above right), president 
of Mahoning Valley Steel Co., testi- 


ficd (as did the head of another small 
company who appeared) that larger 
concems in the industry “are forcing 
us out of business” by refusal to sell 
needed unfinished steel products. 


Policing Steel 


WPB prepares to impose 
quotas on scarce products and 
to improve PRP controls on flow 
of materials to relieve pinch. 


New and determined cftorts are in 

the works to case the difficult stecl sit- 
uation. Convinced that the problem 
is as much one of distribution as of 
production, the War Production Board 
is prepared to attack the apparent short- 
age of stecl at both ends of the line. 
@ Better Scheduling—In order to make 
sure that the mills produce required 
amounts of vital products, the WPB 
will undertake to schedule scarce prod- 
ucts such as shell steel, structural steel, 
bars, and tubing as it now handles 
plates. ‘This quota system involves te- 
view and approval of production sched- 
ules. 

lo sce to it that steel gets to the 
assembly line when it is needed and in 
the form of parts required, there will 
be a drive to improve the operations of 


the Production Requirements Plan 
(page 19). This is designed to wash 


down inflated priority numbers, smoke 


out unnecessary inventory, and gen- 


crally improve the flow of materials. 

The fervent hope is to demonstrate 
that there actually is no shortage of 
stecl for vital war work. Yet there are 
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so many conflicting views in the in- 
dustry and in Washington that hopes 
aren't too high for a quick solution. 

e How It Looks on Paper—When the 
‘Truman committee last week ended in- 
conclusive hearings, the situation was 
left just as muddled as ever. About all 
you can put your fingers on are the 
latest WPB estimates on iron and stecl 
capacity and demand: 

(1) Capacity now stands at 90,000,- 
000 tons of ingots, will rise to about 
98,000,000 in 1943 as a result of ex- 
pansion. 

(2) Production this year will not be 
more than 88,000,000 tons of ingots 
and 64,000,000 tons of finished and 
scmifinished products. 

(3) Demand, if left free, would run 
double 1942's capacity to produce fin- 
ished stecl. Even deflated, demand still 
is believed to be 10,000,000 to 25,000,- 
000 tons ahead of ability to deliver in 
1942. 

(4) About 16,000,000 tons of steel 
—pcrhaps three months’ supply—are 
now in inventory, but some of this 
probably is not suited to war uses. 

(5) Alloy steel output may be 
pushed as high as 12,000,000 tons this 
vear and to 15,000,000 or more next 
vear by thinning the mixtures, but it 
still will be inadequate. 

@ Untraced Disappearance—Compila- 
tions of statistics don’t solve shortages, 
however. Reese H. Taylor, chief of 
WPB’s Iron and Steel Branch, admit- 
ted at the Truman hearings that his 


section docsn’t know where 1?. 
to 15,000,000 tons of steel ar 
each vear. 
“But,” said Mr. Taylor, 
78% of total production went t: 
Navy, Maritime Commission 
lease, defense projects, Board «: | 
nomic 

the remaining 22%, nearly o 

was for all other purposes enu 
previously. Thus it is obvious th 
essential consumption of steel, 

was of insignificant magnitude in 
@ Export Total Large—Further 

ing the arguments of leaders in 

dustry that a main problem is d 
tion, government statisticians ins: 
the shortage can’t be so real if 

afford to assign one-sixth of ou 
output to lend-lease and other 

channels while only one-third is 
into direct war production. 

Moreover, when it comes to a 
of actual stcel requirements, 
always the fact that the United Stat 
can make more steel than all the 
of the European segment of the Axi 
This output, according to the Ameri 
Iron and Steel Institute, is 53,80 
tons; Japan weighs in with 7,200.0 

That’s about as far as the talk « 
without getting into the realm of : 
crimination. The industry is cited f 
past sins of priority violation, althoug 
W PB says present compliance is good 
Government departments are raked ov 
the coals for sponsoring padded or non 
essential programs. The Maritime Com 
mission is accused of hogging plate 
WPB gets it in the neck for letting 
large measure of control over productio: 
and distribution slip away to the ser 
and to various agencies. And the Am 
and Navy are accused of inadequate 
planning of procurement and plants. 
e@ Inaccurate Scheduling?—The — mei 
chant ship program, because of its vast 
requirements, comes imto range as 
natural target. The President asked for 
8,000,000 dead-weight tons this vear, 
and predictions on performance run as 
high as 11,000,000. Meanwhile, the 
Maritime Commission is charged with 
ordering stecl plates for hulls faster 
than it can get structural shapes for the 
skeletons—whether the pinch on shapes 
is attributable to bad planning or weak 
nesses in the priorities system. 

Plate production rose from about 
600,000 net tons last September to over 
1,000,000 in July of this year. The Man 
time Commission, over remonstranccs 
of WPB, has scheduled one-fourth of 
the country’s total heavy sheared plat: 
capacity for cargo ships. These sheared 
plates, wide and thick, are in demand 
also for armor on tanks, planes, and 
battleships, and the supply is limit | 
to about 400,000 tons a month. Also 
competing for them are new plants for 
100 octane gasoline, aluminum, and 
synthetic rubber. 

@ More Seams a Drawback—Narrowe:, 
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hinner plates from the converted con- 
jnuous strip mills are available and are 
suitable for the cargo ship program, stecl 
experts argue. Their disadvantage lies in 
the fact that, because they are nar- 
rower, they require more scams and 
consequently more welding or rivet- 
ing. 
The Army comes in for a_ similar 
barrage over its planning. The war 
plant expansion program mostly for 
the Army, is estimated to run into $20, 
000,000,000, to require 15,000,000 tons 
of steel. The WPB asked that 25% 
of this be deferred or abandoned to re 
lease steel for tanks and guns this year, 
but informed sources assert that the 
Army has refused to call a halt on even 
10%. Some of these plants, critics 
agree, never will be able to get the raw 
materials to start operations. 

e Everybody Is Blamed—There also are 
the familiar accusations that the Army 
and Navy have been specifying alloy 
steel for uses where heat-treated car 
bon stecl would do the job, that they 
have been insisting on high alloy con 
tent where lower mixtures would fill 
the bill. There are charges that the 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator has 
encouraged oil companies to accumulate 
pipe until they have on hand an esti 
mated 1,200,000 tons or a full year’s 
supply. The Department of Agriculture 
is accused of setting unnecessarily high 
goals for some fruits and vegetables, 
calling for more tin plate than should 
be spared. Finally the stcel industry is 
blamed for holding down on certain 
types of steel because price ceilings 


make them unattractive to purchasers. 

In whatever way this may all be 
boiled down—whaever may be blamed 
for the fact that planning has not been 
adequate to get all assemblies and sub 
assemblies alongside the production line 
when needed—there is the fact that 
there have been stoppages on_ tanks, 
guns, and planes due to badly coordi- 
nated scheduling if not to actual short 
age. And there are stories, coming up 
every few days, like that about the 
\rmy requiring Ford to store more than 
20,000 jeeps because the generals aren't 
ready to accept delivery—while others 
clamor for steel. 


Scheduled Output 


Material pinch puts new 
emphasis on flow rather than 


on priorities. WPB to send its 


men into plants for checkup. 


The United States could fight—and 

maybe win—a major war without a work 
able system of material control. We 
don’t have one now, and already we're 
outproducing any other nation on arma 
ment. 
e The Ultimate Level—W hat the effec 
tiveness of our material control does 
determine is whether production will 
rise close to the theoretical peaks per 
mitted by available manpower and nat 
ural resources or will flatten off at a 
substantially lower level. 


STEEL “MINING” 


As motor buses took over street car 
routes during the past two decades, 
countless thousands of tons of steel 
rails were buried by layers of asphalt 
and concrete because it was cheaper 
te dispose of the rails that way. Now 
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the war’s voracious appetite for steel 
has started a quest in scores of locali- 
ties for almost forgotten trolley car 
tracks, such as the line which used to 
operate along the Bergen Pike, con- 
necting Ft. Lee and Hackensack, N. J. 
WPA labor is being employed to do 
the salvaging. 


Lhe problem of maintaiming 
contro] over the flow of 
critical one because the differen: 
tween the peak output that v 
attained under incomplete planning 
the peak theoretically possible may 
prove to be the margin of victor 
the problem is a critical one n 
cause today the hitches in 
(BW —Aug.$'42,p15 
that arms output is getting pretty 
to the top level possible without 
planning. 

@ Job Becomes More Serious— |} 
agement of prioritics has become, 
last few months, an essentially diff 
kind of job from what it used t 
Until the war industries becam« 

of absorbing all and more of the 
materials the details of the priorit 
had little actual effect on produ 
It was only necessary to put red 
on wat that it 
handled ahead of civilian work 

Ihe constant adjustments and 
sions in technique that occurred 
designed merely to reduce red tay 
clse to ease the strain on civilian 
putting necessary civilian activiti¢ 
of luxuries. 

@ Scheduling Is Paramount—O!\| 
formation handbooks 
the priorities system as a means of 
ting first things first. Now, h 
the very word priorities, has b« 
misnomer, Baruch’s old descrij 
priorities as the synchronizing 
much closer to the facts. ‘Vhe 

see that goods gct 
wanted when they are wanted. 
word, actually, is scheduling. 

Source of much current confu 
the fact that the machinery to 
new job is growing up inside the fram: 
work of the old system. 

e The First Approach—lhe Produ 
Requirements Plan, use of which | 
came compulsory in the 
beginning July 1, is the first attempt to 
attack this new job. ‘The basi f 
PRP is pretty simple—perhaps too 

ple. Every manufacturer using a si 
nificant quantity of material is require: 
to submit quarterly an estimate of h 
material needs. He also submits inf 
mation on his inventories, his past rate 
of material use, the products he make 
and the priority ratings on the ord 
he expects to fill. This is done on fon 
PD-25-A. 

Then WPB is supposed to add up th 
requirements, compare them with thi 
available supplies, and scale down the 
requirements until the two match. ‘The 
scaling down is supposed to be don 
by WPB’s Requirements Committ 
consultation with the armed force 
the WPB industry branch. 

@ Hastily and Poorly Done—Actual) 
the third quarter, PRP has been 
bookkeeping fiction. Everybod) 
through the motions of filling out 
processing PD-25-A’s. But the pract 


materia 


prod 


provide 


business so would 


used to 


where they 


quart 
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cffect was nil. Except that industry and 
W PB got some experience in the paper- 
work, PRP might just as well not have 
existed. ‘Trouble was that PRP was 
made universal at the last moment. 
WPB didn’t have the time or the staff 
to do the key job of balancing require- 
ments against supply. 

e Ratings Determined—Processing of 
applications was done on rule-of-thumb 
basis. High-rated requirement estimates 
were allowed to go through unchanged, 
lower-rated ones were cut by arbitrary 
percentages. ‘hen priority ratings were 
attached to these approved requirements 
by taking the “rating pattern” of a firm’s 
orders and applying it mechanically to its 
purchases. ‘That is, if 10% of the orders 
on a firm’s books were rated AA-3, then 
it was allowed to use the same rating on 
10% of its purchases. 

The way third quarter needs were 

handled, the total of rated requirements 
still exceeds the supply of materials, and 
consequently the inflation of priority 
ratings proceeds unabated. 
* More and More Double A’s—In the 
face of this situation, the armed services 
late last June adopted a desperate tem- 
porary expedient. They created a whole 
new range of superpriorities, the dou- 
ble-A ratings. Then they selected a 
budget of immediately needed arma- 
ment which could be delivered in the 
next six months to a vear, and applied 
the AA ratings to these contracts. 

Human nature being what it is, even 

this rough expedient didn’t work. The 
services promptly started applying the 
rating to contracts not included in the 
orginal budget. Within a few days 
after the AA ratings were created, cop- 
per foundries, for instance, found them- 
selves with more AA-1 orders on their 
books than they could fill. 
@ Now CPC E merges— his mixup has 
brought forward a varicty of proposed 
alternatives to PRP. The most promi- 
nent of these is the so-called Contract 
Production Control—a scheme which is 
being pushed by the Army and Navy 
and has gained a little backing inside 
WPB. Support for it reflects three 
things: (1) a recognition of PRP’s major 
weakness—the absence of any real check 
on manufacturers’ estimates of their re- 
quirements; (2) premature despair over 
PRP’s poor initial showing; (3) a desire 
by some Army and Navy officials to dis- 
credit WPB’s h: indling ‘of materials. 

Basis of CPC is that an Army or Navy 
contractor, at the time of receiving a 
contract, would submit a statement of 
the materials he would need to carry it 
out. If the contractor purchased any 
semifabricated items or subassemblies 
he would obtain a similar bill of materi- 
als from his suppliers, who would like- 
wise obtain material schedules from 
their st.bsuppliers, and so on down the 
line. 

@ Requirements Lumped—All these sep- 
arate material bills would be combined 
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by the prime contractor into a single 
document to be submitted to the pro- 
curement agency. ‘Then permission 
would be granted to purchase that quan- 
tity of materials. 

This scheme has progressed far 
enough so that a set of forms for han- 
dling it has been designed. And Nelson 
has approved a test of its mechanics in 
connection with contracts for walkie- 
talkie communication equipment. 

e PRP Has Inside Track—CPC, how- 
ever, is given little chance of ever dis- 
placing PRP as the major contro] mech- 
anism, if for no other reason than that 
PRP got started first. It’s taken months 
to make PRP roll, but it would certainly 
take just as long to prepare bills of ma- 
terial on all outstanding contracts. Most 
W PB officials are convinced that CPC 
is too complex to work. And CPC 
makes no provision for civilian and semi 
military needs. Yet many of the features 


of CPU unquestionably will show up in 


OIL-CARRYING BOX CAR 

This year Washington, D. C., has 
seen a parade of strange devices, but 
none has received the serious atten- 
tion of rail experts, Co 
ordinator of Transportation Joseph 
Eastman (left), such as a demonstra 
tion steel freight car equipped with 
oil-carrying Mareng cells (BW —Aug. 
15°42,p18). Invented by Reid Grey 
(right) of the Glenn L. Martin Co. and 
oi from Thiokol by U.S. Rubber 
Co., the collapsible cells w lens nested 
in a box car enable it to carry 13,500 
gal. of liquid which is almost one- 
third more than a standard tank car. 


including 


time in the gradual evolution of 
I'he next stage in that evolution 

preparation of the fourth-quarter 

nents. Fourth-quarter applicatio 

der PRP were due Aug. 10, and n 

them were received. Processing of 
applications, now under way, ha 
overriding objective—to scale dow 
quirements to match supply. Pri 

officials are determined that after ( 
the inflation of priority ratings 

stop. 

@ More Careful Checkup—The 

25-A application forms have been t 
over, as received, to the Bureau « 
Census which is now engaged in 

lating the material requirements of 
of some 150-odd industries. S 
quently, each WPB industry branc! 
be responsible for the handling 
group of these industries. (Manuf 


ers will be notified which branch is | 


dling their applications.) 
Once Census has done its job 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


NATURE HAD THE RIGHT IDEA 


WHAT THE TURTLE lacks in speed, he makes up for in 
protection. And one reason he lives so long is that he’s 
vulnerable in so few spots. 

Business has long sought protection just as compre- 
hensive. Protection from general and automobile lia- 
bility hazards no matter from what direction they may 
come. Protection in the form of a single policy that 
covers all contingencies ...seen and unforeseen. 


The Maryland now offers such a policy. And it is 


doubly welcome with today’s vast program of 
conversion and expansion. 

Under this new policy, you no longer have the bur 
den of selecting particular hazards for coverage. You 
are as completely protected as the turtle—with only a 
few clearly stated exceptions. Extension to cover addi 
tional business locations and liability exposures is auto 
matic. Ask your agent or broker. Maryland Casualty 


Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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6BeaconSt. 1542 Shenand: 


In 1918, MacArthur Uncased Com- 
pressed Concrete Piles were chosen 
to support a wide variety of build- 
ings at two famous Navy Yards... 
League Island and Washington, D.C. 

Prior to 1918, and since then, we 
have done many foundation jobs for 
the Navy. Recent contracts, of 
course, must remain secret. 

Standard MacArthur Piles neither 
require nor use metal shells... these 
uncased compressed concrete piles 
have been saving vital metal for 32 
years. 


MacARTHUR 
CONCRETE PILE 


CORPORATION 


18 East 48th Street, New York City 
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requirement figures will be turned over 
to WPB’s Requirements Committee, 
headed by J. S. Knowlson. ‘The com- 
| mittee will also receive from the com- 
modity branches estimates of the avail- 
able supply of materials. It will then 
| scale down the total requirements of 
each industry to the level which can be 
met, leaving it up to the industry branch 
to distribute this reduced budget among 
the individual firms. 
e Emergency Pool—Before making these 
allotments, however, it will set aside a 
| pool of materials to meet priority de- 
mands arising outside the PRP frame- 
| work—lend-lease, construction of facili- 
ties, maintenance requirements of utili- 
tics and extractive industries—and to 
allow for adjustments. 

It’s recognized that this scaling down 
will in many cases be brutal and disrup- 
tive—a matter of swinging a cleaver in a 
dark room. Firms which have deliber- 
ately inflated their requirement esti 
mates will profit (unless the responsible 
| industry branch guesses what’s up). 
| @ Trusting to Adjustments—Some essen- 
tial jobs are going to find themselves in 
trouble. WPB people, nevertheless, are 
trusting to a rapid procedure for making 
adjustments from the reserve pool and 
are going to bull the thing through. At 
least, they believe a priority rating will 

get you the stuff in the fourth quarter. 
No one is under any illusions that this 
fourth-quarter procedure will provide 
| the complete planned economy that’s 
needed. No bookkeepers tricks can do 
more than clean up the obvious bad 
spots in requirement estimates unless 
the estimates themselves have some 
realistic basis. 

@A Two-Part Job—lTop WPB atten 
tion, therefore, is now directed behind 
“00 estimates that come in from indus- 

The job to be done falls into two 

ri One is the scheduling of prime 
contracts by the procurement agencies. 
The other is the intelligent and econom- 
ical scheduling of purchases by contrac- 
tors and their suppliers. 

The first is essentially a job for 

the procurement agencies themselves. 
What's called for is a little more respect 
for the concept of a delivery date. It’s 
just as bad, in a managed economy, for 
a contractor to deliver ahead of his de- 
livery date as to be late on delivery. Just 
as bad, that is, if the delivery date is to 
mean anything. 
@ Coordination Desired—Ideally, the de- 
livery date on a war contract should be 
adjusted to synchronize with the dates 
on related contracts. Field guns for an 
armored division should be delivered at 
the same time as the tanks for that 
division. 

Inevitably, in the past, delivery dates 
have usually represented simply the pro- 
curement officer’s idea of the quickest 
the job could be done. Everybody wants 
everything yesterday, a laudable but im- 
practical idea. Good progress has been 


made in rescheduling | aircraf 
there’s a lag noticeable in most 5th, 
items. , 
@ WPB Means Business—W PB 

are determined that this job b« 

so determined that if the servic: 
play ball they’re prepared to do | 
themselves, enforce it by the cor 
material deliveries. 

Close scheduling of subcontra 
work in the plant is equally e 
Here the ultimate perspective 
every major plant will have a 
W PB representative taking a daily ha 
in work scheduling just as it n 
resident procurement inspectors. 

@ Going Into the Plants—First s\cp 
this direction will be the selectio; 
400-500 key plants (out of some 
PRP units) to which priorities m 
be sent. The plants picked for tl 
will probably not be arms plant 
intermediate suppliers. 

A close check will be kept on th 
requirement estimates. Their wor 
schedules will be geared to the capacitic 
of their suppliers and the plants the 
supply. These plants will be given « 
tified checks on materials—guarante¢ 
allotments—and on that basis will be ¢ 
pected by government authorities 
keep working inventories at an absolute 
ininimum. 

@ To Achieve a Balance—If the expe: 
ment works, it will spread to other 
plants. Moreover, if the first plants are 
strategically picked, their rate of opera 
tions will serve as a governor on 
above and below them in the producti 
chain, The scheme can be maneuver¢ 
to prevent the quick and easy job fro 
running too far ahead of the relate 
tough jobs, piling up useless invento 

of semibnished goods and increasing tl 
materials squeeze on the slower jobs. 


plant 
i 


LEADVILLE’S COMEBACK 


Of all places, Leadville, the ancient, 
near-ghost town at 10,190 ft. in th 
Colorado Rockies, has become onc 
the nation’s booming, crowded “defen: 


, rental areas.”’ 


For years Leadville has lived on th 
memories of its half-billion-dollar o 
production, and precariously in th 
present on the overflow from the huge 
Climax Molybdenum Co.  operatio: 
(BW—Dec.21°40, pl6) 13 miles away 
Once the largest city: in Colorado, 
dwindled to near 3,000. 

Then the U.S. decided to build a 
gigantic camp to train ski troops at 
Pando, just under Tennessee Pass, |5 
miles west of Leadville. Thousands « 
workers swarmed there. Empire Zinc 
Co.’s huge mine at nearby Gilman took 
on more men, and Leadville’s own pro 
duction of war minerals speeded up 
Result: Colorado’s cloud-scraping Lake 
Summit, and Eagle counties have been 
declared rent-control area, including 
Leadville. 


+ 
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When you have an important contract to 
negotiate, you seek advice. If you are 
erecting a new plant, you employ an 
architect, an engineer, and a lawyer. You 
tell them what you require and they battle 
out the details with the contractor. 


Your business insurance deserves the 
same approach. You contract for it. The 
coverage and scope of the contract, deter- 
mined when the insurance is negotiated, 
are not subject to change—after the loss. 


Just as you need informed advice and 
skill in the preparation of other business 
contracts, you need informed advice and 
skill in negotiating your insurance con- 
tracts. An experienced and efficient bro- 
kerage organization fills that need. And 
when a loss occurs, they act for you in 


arranging the settlement of the loss and 
the collection of your claim. Their com- 
pensation is not an extra fee from you, 
but a brokerage paid by the insurance 
company. 

Many important firms and corporations 
rely on Johnson & Higgins to negotiate 
all contracts for their business insurance. 
For almost a century, this organization 
has been in business— operating in all 
the major insurance markets. If you wish 
to learn more of the insurance broker's 
function—in terms of your own business 

a Johnson & Higgins representative 
will call at your request. 

* * * 


In insurance brokerage- it costs no more 
to have the best. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Estatlished 1845 
INSURANCE BROKERS Pare Raa 


WINNIPEG 


63 WALL STREET - NEw YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


TORONTO 


Buyers of Insurance for Commerce and Induslhy MONTREAL 
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Trouble in Meat 


Real shortages force OPA 
to seek livestock ceilings and 
voluntary rationing. Showdown 
with Wickard on control near. 


The meat shortage, which wasn’t true 

a couple of weeks ago (BW —Aug.1'42, 
p28), is now not only a fact but it’s 
direful. This week Roy Hendrickson, 
administrator of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, reversed the 
Department of Agriculture’s previous 
stand by declaring that perhaps ration- 
ing, meatless days, a combination of the 
two, or something else to assure equit- 
able distribution of what will be a short 
supply of meat, will soon be needed. 
e Short Three Billion Pounds—Hen- 
drickson predicted that from July, 1942, 
to July, 1943, the civilian population 
will have available  11,000,000,000 
pounds of federally inspected meat, 
which is about the 1931-40 average, 
but that the nation’s big income will 
mean a demand for 14,000,000,000 
pounds. Federally inspected meat com- 
prises the bulk of consumption. 

This rather gloomy forecast does not 

jibe too well with Department of Agri- 
culture reports which hitherto have said 
that there is no meat shortage, that 
livestock production, marketing and 
slaughter are at record heights, that the 
per capita supply is just above average 
when the four pounds of poultry per 
head is figured in, and that the present 
stringency will be cased when fall mar- 
ketings get under way. 
@ Looks Worse Next Year—The change 
of heart, however, is probably in the 
direction of fact. Certainly next vear, 
when military and lend-lease takings 
will jump from 4 billion pounds to as 
much as 8 billion, the situation will be 
tighter even though all the foregoing 
assertions may be technically correct. 
Rising income—lacking inflation controls 
—will intensify the problem. 

The meat shortage, assuming that it 

now is a fact, comes in two different 
pieces. Consumers have made it known 
audibly that they are finding few steaks 
and chops on butcher shelves along the 
Atlantic seaboard, which is true. That 
is the public meat shortage. 
@ Small Packers Wail—There is also 
another vocal element, the cry of small 
meat packers that they are being driven 
out of business, not by a shortage of 
meat, but by a shortage of margin 
between livestock market prices and 
the sales levels at which they can mer- 
chandise meat cuts. Last week several 
hundred of the smaller packers got to 
gether in Chicago to form the new 
National Independent Meat Packers 
Assn., and to ask aid from President 
Roosevelt. 
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Both problems have been occupying 

the D. of A. and the Office of Price 
Administration for some time. Some 
action has been taken but it is not 
enough, and the Hendrickson admis- 
sion 1s clear evidence that agricultural 
authorities feel more serious corrective 
efforts are due. 
e Large Consumption Is Felt—Animal 
slaughter is normally small in late sum- 
mer, and this summer high incomes and 
steady military and lend-lease buying 
have kept consumption up to the point 
of mild scarcity for consumers. Dressed 
meat price ceilings, together with un 
expectedly high prices in live animal 
markets, complicated matters. 

Here’s how it worked in New Eng- 
land. Base price period for wholesale 
and retail meat ceilings happened to be 
coincidental with the period of Lent, 
which meant New Englanders at that 
time were cating little meat and prices 
were sagging. Now New England finds 
itself a region of low ceilings and hence 


under a handicap in buying live 1)cat ;, 
competition with other areas. A 
cause the packers are paying hich {,, 
live animals and selling whok rm 
fixed prices, they have little inte :est j, 
shipping to distant New Englan|. Ag; 
the two together and New En; 
had a meat shortage. 

@ Marketings Are Large—Efforts +) jx 
thus far have been woefully inad< yt; 
The Agricultural Marketing A ninj 
tration, a short time back, slowed doy 
its lend-lease buying, but not cnoug 
It also shifted buying prices to fy 
movement of meat eastward. Ths 
didn’t help much. 

Farmers have been accused of holding 
back meat. They are not. Marketing 
in June and July were just about reco: 
breaking. In fact, Secretary W icka 
expressed considerable worry about t 
diversion of beef to market prematu 
when cattle going into feed lots to mai 
more beef were revealed as 19% unde; 


last July (page 27). Such a short 


co 


COAL SHAKE-UP 


Coal in sizable tonnage began mov- 
ing last week over the Great Lakes 
from Chicago, more than a year after 
the first token shipment was made 
(BW —Jul.5°41,p26). Loaded by clam- 
shells from 3,000 Illinois Central cars, 
150,000 tons from the Southern Coal 
Co. went their way in a fleet of eight 
vessels, headed by the Chicago Trib- 
une paper boat. For a quarter of a 
century denial of competing freight 
rates by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to Western Kentucky 
and Illinois operators has forced them 


to sit in the corner and watch owners 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and eastern Kentucky scoop up the 
plums of the Canadian and Great 
Lakes business. A recent ICC ruling 
which permits coal intended for lake 
transshipment to come into Chicago 
from Western Kentucky for $1.95 a 
ton, instead of $2.40 a ton, the rate 
for local consumption has opened all 
Great Lakes ports, as well as Canada, 
to middle western coal. Thus a Green 
Bay, Wis., householder, whose stoket 
coal now comes via Cleveland, may 
ultimately be supplied from Chicago, 
and pocket a savings. 
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MEGATIVE 


T To coas* 


fe Se 


TO PROTECT PRICELESS TREASURE 


THEN The Egyptians used millions of 


tons of materials... and uncount- 
able ergs of human energy... all to 
protect and perpetuate treasures that 
they considered priceless. 


NOW The far seeing executive pro- 


tects his engineering tracings and 
other vital records the modern way... 
he has them precisely microfilmed the 
MICROSTAT way —a few feet of 
microfilm—a container or two—and 
a safe deposit box (at a point away 
from the plant) protects the irre- 
placeable“‘life blood of his business.” 

And the only effort required on 
his part is to get in touch with the 
nearest MICROSTAT office. The 
originals never leave his establish- 
ment. A precision camera takes the 


A\CROS 


P. 0. BOX 126 - 


microfilm pictures right in his plant. ) 
Then, should damage come...fires... 
floods...or sabotage...it is only a 
matter of a few hours (thanks to the 
coast-to-coast scope of MICRO- 
STAT) to secure a microphotograph- 
ic facsimile of the drawings and/or 
other records needed to carry on, 
at the expense of an “all-risk”’ in- 
surance policy. Business paralysis 
. . « due to lost or damaged vital 
records . . . can now be avoided. 

There is a MICROSTAT engineer 
awaiting your invitation to call and 
tell you how simple and precise is 
the modern way...the MICROSTAT 
way of microfilming...Why not ex- 
tend that invitation today? Perhaps, 
next mam, you will wish you had. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND Lape 
TEL. NORWALK 6-1691 


NORWALK, CONN. 


COAST 70 COAST 
SALES & SERVICE 


BOSTON 
Park Square Building 
Liberty 3460 


NORWALK 
P. O. Box 308 
Norwalk 6-5596 
NEW YORK 
527 Fifth Avenue 
Vanderbilt 6-1224 
PHILADELPHIA 
1616 Walnut Street 
Pennypacker 9480 


PITTSBURGH 
643 Liberty Street 
Atlantic 6286 
CLEVELAND 
1051 Power Avenue 
Cherry 7165 
DETROIT 
312 Stephenson Building 
Trinity 1-5130 
CHICAGO 
LaSalle-Wacker Building 
Randolph 9446 


LOS ANGELES 
1240 South Main Street 
Prospect 0101 
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Dear Hermann: 

Up in Rochester we've got 
bad news for you and your Axis partners. 
Taylor Accuracy ts in the war. And it’s serv- 
ing industrial plants 24 hours a day in the 
production of vital war materials to beat 
your gangster friends. 

There isn’t anything you can do about it, 
Hermann. Don't try to find out the details 
about Taylor Accuracy unless you want 1600 
loyal, liberty-loving Americans to run you 
out of town. They're rough on rats like you. 
Why is our slogan, ‘““Taylor Means Accuracy 
First’? bad business for the Axis? Because 
in the minds of Taylor men there is only 
one thought to build the most accurate 


instruments possible for measuring and 


An open letter 


TO A NAZI SPY 


( who may be planning a certain visit ) 


controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, 
rate of flow and liquid level. Instruments 
so accurate that U.S. war plants will be able 
to produce guns, tanks, ships, airplanes, gas- 
oline, ammunition, clothes, food and raw 
materials better and faster than you can. 
Every Taylor employee is a craftsman who 
stakes his reputation on the accuracy of the 
instrument he makes. Every Taylor Field 
Engineer is honor bound to see that every 
instrument you buy does its work 100%. 
That’s been true for nearly 100 years. 
This isn’t the first time Taylor Aceuracy 
has gone to war. It is helping to win (this 
war, Hermann, and make a better world 
afterward for every man, woman, and child, 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Rochester, N. Y. and Toronto, Canada 


TO AMERICANS ON 
THE HOME FRONT: 


Tavlor Household Ther- 
mometers and Weather 
Instruments have enlisted 
for the duration. Most 
stores still have stocks on 
hand. If yours hasn't, re- 
member—Tavlor’s war ex- 
pertence will bring youeven 
better instruments later! 


7 
“Tayler Instruments 
ACCURACY FIRST 


Indicating, Recording, Controlling 


MEAN 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, HUMIDITY, 


BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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FLOW AND LIQUID LEVEL 


cuit in meat manufacture has ba: jp. 
plications for next year’s supplies 
e@ Wickard Dodges Issue—Mea: 
the D. of A. and the Office of 
Administration were at odds on }) . to 
handle prices. ‘This week OPA 


paring detailed recommendatio: fo; 
imposing price ceilings on live mal 
markets, allocating meat, and ine 


out \ oluntary rationing (page 85). 

ard must agree before such a plan could 

| be put into effect, and on the radio thi 
week did agree in principle. 

OPA, nervous about the pressur« that 
is being built up against meat cc\lin 
by unfettered live markets where hog 

for example, have advanced $2 a hun. 
dred pounds since retail prices were 
pegged, is anxious to step in and con. 
trol livestock markets, preserving 4 
working margin for processors and hold. 
ing one more inflation front from later 
trouble. 
@ Plan Falls on Deaf Ears—The D. of A. 
is vitally concerned with keeping all 
packers in business. For one thing, big 
supplies of hogs are due this fall and 
they must be taken care of by every 
possible packing facility. But, cur 
ously enough, when the D. of A. offered 
on July 23 to keep the little packers in 
business by giving them contracts, there 
was practically no response. 

The department, although it now 

clearly recognizes the confusion in the 
whole situation, still maintains that 
ceilings on live markets won't give the 
public any more meat, perhaps less. A 
fixed markup might save the skins of 
small packers but there’s the fear that 
it would give the big packers too much 
margin. On top of that, the D. of A. as 
the farmer’s friend, considers that 
dressed meat ceilings, in effect, must 
inevitably operate as ceilings on the 
live animals since packers can’t finally 
buy pork at 15¢ a pound and sell it at 
15¢ a pound and stay in business. 
e@ Near a Showdown—Whether the OPA 
will get complete price control and 
allocations to keep meat equitably 
spread to consuming tables, or whether 
the D. of A. will forestall the live 
market ceilings was decided Wednesday 
When Secretary Wickard, in his radio 
address, called on the farmer to sacrifice 
his demands for 110% parity in the in- 
terest of winning the war. Wickard 
warned solemnly that the war still is 
being lost and that it is time for all 
groups to surrender advantages. 


ARMY GETS CONSULTANTS 


Private management consuliants are 
doing a job for the Army. In the Judge 
Advocate General’s Office, Stevenson, 
Jordan and Harrison are installing a new 
personnel record system. 

On the West Coast, Braun & Co. is 
working with the Fourth Army in the 
handling of Japanese evacuees (BW— 


| Jul.18’42,p19). 
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Feed Lot Problem 


Putting pounds on cattle 
just isn’t profitable business 
under present price setup, and 
so tonnages are shrinking. | 

The meat shortage is showing signs of 


perpetuating itself by feeding on its own 
troubles. The Agriculture Department 


discloses that the number of cattle be- | | 


ing fed for beef markets is sharply lower 
now than it was at the same time last | 
year. In the Corn Belt 19 percent fewer 
cattle are being fed than a year ago at | 
this time, which discloses a dehnite | 
retrogression in the beef cattle picture | 
since April, inasmuch as on April | the | 
number was only slightly lower than 
the vear before. ‘The new factor is at 
tributed to change of plans by feeders | 
due to uncertainties over the market | 
effect of price ceilings which were im- | 
posed in April. 

Like any other manufacturer, the 
Corn Belt cattle feeder transforms raw 
material into finished product. Basic- 
ally, he processes corn, oats, and a few 
other feeds into prime beef through 
the medium of calves or yearlings raised 
on Western grasslands and bought at 
the nearest big stockyards. 

e Simple Arithmetic—Making a profit | 
on feed-lot cattle is a problem in simple 
arithmetic. If the thin stuff from the 
breeders’ range costs a couple of cents 
per pound less than the finished animal 
sells for, and if feed is cheap enough | 
to put weight on animals below this | 
market price, feeders prosper. | 

To reduce labor costs, they install | 

more machinery than city folk expect 
to find on any real dirt farm. Normal | 
equipment for a modern, progressive | 
feeder includes a sizeable granary with 
elevators for corn and oats, and half a 
dozen bins for such auxiliary feeds as 
linseed, soybean, and cottonseed meals, 
and molasses feed. 
@ Speedup Methods—A control system 
moves these ingredients in desired pro- 
portions into a screw conveyor-type 
mixer which leads into a feed carrier 
on an overhead trolley above the feed 
bunks. Thus equipped, a farmer un 
aided can feed 200 cattle in 15 minutes. 
In his layout of this general type and 
capacity, Otto Baasch of Jackson 
County, Iowa, has—typically—invested 
$7,000. 

Figures recently gathered in Indiana, 
Iowa, and Michigan indicate just how 
serious the problem is for the feeders 
as well as for the nation’s meat suppl; 
Light thin stock of top quality sells 
right now for, say 14¢ per Ib. The same 


animals fattened — only 144¢ per Ib. | 


lo put a pound of flesh on an animal 
costs about 16¢, with corn prices triple 
those of a few years ago. Thus, the 
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TO CCO cut 


hardening costs 


/ from 
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@ Today, the battle-cry of production is SPEED. Tomorrow, in 
the Battle for Business, it will be ECONOMY. 


I* per pin 


Why not get both, now, with TOCCO Induction Heat-Treating? 


As for speed: TOCCO users report increases in output of as 
much as 600%. 

And here is a typical report on TOCCO economy: Marmon 
Herrington Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., is hardening tractor track 
pins at a rate of 200 per hour at a cost of 1¢ per pin. Formerly pack 
hardened at a cost of 16¢ per pin. TOCCO Jr., in assembly line, 
minimizes haulage. No sand-blasting required. TOCCO machine 
is always ‘‘on the alert,’’ ready for instant hardening of any quantity 
of pins. Also, strength and life of TOCCO-hardened pins are greater. 


Find out how TOCCO can give you increased SPEED, ECON- 
OMY and QUALITY for hardening or heating operations, 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


>, 


*TOCCO 


World's Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 
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MORE ILLINOIS OIL 


Existence of an important new reser- 
voir of oil in Illinois is indicated by 
wells completed recently near St. 
Jacob in eastern Madison County— 
only 30 miles east of St. Louis, Mo. 
The importance of the discovery lies, 
not in its location, since several major 
fields are already in production in 
neighboring counties, but rather in 


the fact that the oil was discovered in 
the geological stratum known as Tren- 
ton lime which, in Illinois, has _pro- 
duced such insignificant quantities 
that operators have not considered it 
profitable to test at this level. Drill- 
ing will necessarily be limited by the 
war-induced shortage of equipment, 
but several wells are already in produc- 
tion, and drilling options have been 
taken on many more. 


feeder stands to lose $10 per head after 
teeding 600 Ib. onto his steers and 
heifers. 

@ Record Demand—In terms of business, 
this means a great deal. The nation’s 
meat needs for military, lend-lease, and 
civilian population bring the greatest 
demand on record (BW —Aug.1°42,p28). 
Ihe summer's rains and resultant lush 
pastures have put cnough flesh on most 
vearlings to meet Army specifications. 
Thus, when grassfed yearlings begin 
coming to market this month, packers 


will presumably outbid feeders, then 
slaughter the animals, leaving many 
empty feedlots like that of Feeder 
Baasch. 

Intensifying the situation, many 
ranges are already stocked to capac- 


ity, and range men must market their 
animals to make space for the huge 
cattle population that is building up 
(BW—Mar.14°42,p60). 

e Tonnage Suffers—l'o the extent that 
these yearling cattle will not be fattened 
in feedlots or that others will be mar 
keted by feeders at lighter weights than 
usual because feeding has ceased to pay, 
tonnages of beef for the general public 
will be subst: intially reduced. Jay Col 
burn of Harlan, Iowa, president, Na- 
tional Livestock Advisory Council, esti- 
mates that the supply of edible beef 
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will by this process be decreased 1,- 
125,000,000 Ib. for the coming vear, Or 
almost 10 lb. per capita. 

Since the Army and Navy will get 
their full requirements whatever befalls, 
it is easy to understand why Washing- 
ton is talking about beef rationing as 
an early necessity. It is also easy to see 
why the cattle feeders are urging that 
OPA do something right now to correct 
these trends which would adversely 
affect food supplies—and profits. . 
e@ What Irks the Feeder—The Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies, spokesmen for Middle 
Western livestock farmers, assert that 
the producers of top grades of beef 
cattle are on their way to being put out 
of business unless beef ceilings are re 
vised—upward, of course. What sticks 
in the craw of feeders, say these papers, 
is that meat prices have not risen as fast 
as industrial wages. The contention is 
that until there is some control to hold 
wages within hailing distance of farm 
products prices, the farmer is not being 
avaricious in asking that consumers pay 
fair prices for meats. 

Ominously the Corn Belt 
Dailies rumble that, besides millions 
of cattle raisers and range men, the 
beef-producing industry—finishing cattle 
in feedlots—gives employment to half a 
million workers. 


Farm 


‘ however, 


Softer Tax Bill? 


Senate hearings indic. 


tendency to cut excess p 
levy, favor debtors. Sales 
wins renewed support. 
When members of the Sen: 


nance Committee took a brief \ 
this week, most of Washington 


that they deserved it. Next Mond. 
committee opens executive sessioris 


the 1942 revenue bill. Confronti: 
the problem of making a consist¢ 


fective tax program out of the coll« 
of odds and ends the House toss 


its lap. 1 hat is likely to be one 


toughest jobs a congressional commit 


ever tackled. 


e Treasury Dissatisfied—As_ it stand 
now, the tax bill would bring in about 
$6,300,000,000 of additional revenue 


which means a total yield between $23, 
000,000,000 and $24,000,000,000 


—Jul.18°42,p17). 
which ended last week, 
declared this to be inadequate 
revenue and inflation stopping. 
same time a procession of 


porations could bear. 


The Treasury still holds out 


bornly for its original program which 
up by 
Committee 
700,000,000 of ad 
ditional revenue, it represents what Sec 
the very lc 
that the American people could affo 


mussed 


Means 


was considerably 


House Ways and 
Designed to raise $8, 


retary Morgenthau called * 


to provide.” 


e Concessions to Treasury?—Theorct 
Secretary Morgenthau has no mor 
voice in the matter than any other wit 
Administration pressu 
The committee 
knows that it can expect a lot of un 
pleasantness if it refuses to grant at 
least some of the ‘Treasury demands. 

public hearings, 
it looked as though the com 
its own bi 


cally, 


ness. Actually, 
is a hard thing to buck. 


At the end of the 


mittee intended to write 


without paying too much attention t 
In deciding what 
subjects it would consider at the 
ings, committee members flatly rejecte: 
two of Morgenthau’s pets—mandaton 
joint returns for married couples 
and loca 


the Treasury's tastes. 


taxation of outstanding state 
bonds. 
ators seemed a 


good deal more 


burden than 


rates. 


e Easier for Debtors—Just now odds 4 
that the committee will soften corporate 
taxes proposed by the House bill. It 
probably won't do much with the rate 
schedule 
but there’s a 


for individual income 
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In the public hearing; 
l'reasury experts 
as to 


witnesses 
testified that the load imposed by the 
bill was more than individuals and cor- 


Chroughout the testimony sect 
infer 
ested in proposals for easing the tax 
in arguments for raising 


taxcs 
good chance that it w I] 
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tax 
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WAR-TESTED 


to take what comes... 
FIRE-WATER:~> WEATHER: WEAR 


ODAY our entire production of FIRE CHIEF 
Finished Duck — many millions of yards — i: 
mobilized for Victory. 


Meeting every Government requirement for fire 
water-, weather- and mildew-resistant canvas 
and providing the exact fast color required, inex 
pensively, FIRE CHIEF Finish actually increase: 
the working strength and life of the Duck. 


We predict that FIRE CHIEF’S demonstrated abil 
ity to “stand up and take it’ in this, the most 
severe of all services, will have great affect on 
Industry's conception of canvas’ usefulness when 
business returns to normal. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
NewYork PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Mills : WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL CANVAS 
FINISH THAT IS FIRE-, WATER-, 
WEATHER- AND MILDEW-RESISTANT. 
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INDUSTRIAL SUBSTITUTES... 
STUFF. .OF VICTORY. 


Revolutionary new developments of far reaching importance go 
forward in laboratory and factory. Now come plywood planes 
and gliders to save great quantities of metals. 


Finish, one essential to these new craft, is produced by Zapon. 
Working with the Army, a new coating and a new application 
procedure were developed. 


The finish impregnates and seals the wood and was specially 
designed to add a minimum of excess weight. It fits high speed 


production schedules. 


The new finishing system is used in the manufacture of planes 
and gliders for the Army. 


Just now the value of this new Zapon development in finishing 
is obvious. Like other Atlas products now doing war duty, 
when peace returns it will have a wide application in fields per- 
haps unthought of today. Who can tell what economies, what 
greater distribution of goods will be possible through these 


new things born in the retorts of wartime? 


ZAPON DIVISION, Stamford, Conn. No. Chicago, III. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


ATL 
Conte Fabric” ini ‘eae 


Family 


Finishes DARCO — ATLAS — ZAPON — KERATOL 


LABOR LOOKS AT SALARIES 
C.1.O. and A.F.L. 


Administration proposal of a $25 
salary limit. C.I.O. is for it, but Ra 
mond D. Cranch (above) of AF] 
research staff told a Senate committ 
that “it wouldgbe short-sighted 
limit productivity of business mei 


don't agree on th 


provide a system of deductions to 


both individuals and corporations 
have heavy fixed obligations. 

Even the Treasury agrees that 
90% excess profits tax is more than 
dustry can carry without endangeru 
productive efficiency. ‘The — origin 
Wavs and Means bill provided for a 
94% rate with a 14% refund after t! 
war. In final voting the House say 
chance to pull a political gesture a1 
made it 90% flat with no refund. 

e 80° on Excess Profits?—The Senate 
committee seems to like the refund id 
and mav go back to the 94-and-14 s 
tem. In anv case, it will trv to hold the 
net tax around 80%. If strong opp 
tion to refunds develops, it will probably 


adopt a flat rate. 


Other corporate tax provisions ar 
also due for overhauling. The Hous 


‘bill calls for a combined normal an 


surtax of 45% on corporations wit! 
incomes over $25,000. Senators are 
likely to push this back down to 4 

which was the rate favored by the Ways 


and Means Committee before the ‘Treas 


ury stampeded it into a_ last-minute 
scramble for extra revenue. Morgen 
thau’s original program called for a 55 
rate, but he stands little chance of ¢ 
ting it this vear. 

@ Industry Seeks Relief—A lot depends 
on how far Chairman Walter F. George 
gets with his plan to permit tax deduc 
tions for debt repayment and similar 
fixed obligations. With such adequat 
relief provisions, industry can stand 4a 
much stiffer rate than it can take on the 
present inflexible basis. At the pubu.tc 
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hearings senators were impressed with 
the testimony of business men who de- 
clared that taxes proposed by the House 
pill would. leave them nothing for work- 
ing capital or loan repayment (BW— 
Aug.8'42,p84). 

Probably the Finance Committee will 
consider deductions for various kinds of 
reserves as well as for debt repayment. 
Both accountants and executives havc 

layed up the importance of making 
provision for postwar*contingencies and 
costs of readjustment. ‘The Ways and 
Means Committee tentatively approved 
a plan for exempting reserves designed 
to offset paper profits on inventories. 
Difficulties in framing the language kept 
this provision out of the House bill. 

e To Relieve Some Hardships—Senato: 
George has suggested allowing individ- 
uals a tax credit for debt repayment, life 
insurance premiums, and war bond 
on the purchases. This would have a double 
25 effect, reducing hardships on one hand 
and encouraging private saving on the 


other. 
Pl If the Finance Committee does set 
miittec up a comprehensive system of exemp- 
ed ¢ tions, it probably won't tinker much 


with the steep individual income tax 

rates in the House bill. ‘The idea is that 

— exemptions would keep the tax from 

imposing an unbearable load on anyone. 

e “Induced” Savings—Carried to _ its 

logical conclusion, a deduction system 

would lead to a form of forced savings 

or highly induced savings (BW —Jul.18 

’42,p15). Committee members seem 

2 partial to the idea, but Secretary Mor- 

genthau won’t hear of it. Officially the 

‘Treasury is committed to voluntary war 

bond sales, and it won’t back down until] 

the present method has had every 

chance to prove itself. Best guess is that 
senators won’t force the issue now. 

Somewhere along the line the Fi- 


nance Committee will have to make up | 


> % its mind about the sales tax. As it stands 
the revenue bill is around $2,500,000,- 
000 short of what Secretary Morgenthau 
wants. Deductions and rate adjustments 
would pull it down even more. Many 
economists think a federal sales tax 
offers the only way of raising sufficient 
revenue without bankrupting too many 
taxpayers. 
© Morgenthau’s Opposition—Here again 
the Treasury has strong feelings. Mor- 
genthau fought the sales tax tooth and 
nail when the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was considering it. Even when it 
was plain that the House bill would fall 
short of his recommendations, he re- 
fused to give in. 

According to Treasury estimates a 
>% tax on all retail sales would bring in 


6¢ about $5,000,000,000, but exempting | 


4 purchases by the federal government 
_ BB would cut the take to $3,113,000,000. 
Collection costs would run high, par- 


the ‘Treasury of taking a won’t-play atti- 
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ticularly if low priced items were in- | 
cluded. Some sales tax advocates accuse | 


SAND AND PERMANENT MOLD 
CASTINGS 


(ene 4\\L,_; 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Meeting Today’s nee 
Assuring Tomorrow's Needs 


of modern —— 
y 


r battery 
cation machines 15 raginée Y 
skilled workmen wit y — 

erience in making © - 
Tods they are rurning out — ; 
ss s with speed and precision pe 
eee, Tomorrow, this $4 ~ 

‘kill, plus priceless vay hey 
ence will be available 


peace-time needs. 


the new CBS discount plan 


And up went ten of the smartest and oldest hands in advertising 
Lever Brothers .. . General Motors :. : Chesterfields. .. Aci: 
strong Cork ... Luckies . . .Wrigley. .- Philip Morris . . . Evershued 


.. Coca-Cola... Camels. 


With 14 different programs... 20 different time periods . 
more than 9 hours of broadcasting on every station of the CBS e 
network, these astute advertisers signal a new y trend i in odes 
a trend that seems inevitable —“total coverage” of the vast CBS. 


nationwide audience through the use of every CBS station. : 


The new CBS 15% net discount to advertisers using the full 
network has added from 7 to 47 extra stations on each of 14 


“* 


programs at a fraction of the rate card costs. 


More important still—to advertisers, to us, and to listeners— Pet 
by mckirg better programs available to more people. by. extend- € 
ing equality of listening éppotiunlls to all... full network beset 
casting is increasing listening, increasing audiences, and thereby 
increasing the nationwide value of radio as America’s No. | 


medium of information and entertainment. i‘. 3 3 MORE HANDS GO UP! 


* Fa —and Lever Brothers adds 
three new programs as 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM © S-2=-<- 


Curtiss Candy Co. and 
The Texas Company 


tude and deliberately scaling down its 
vield estimates. 
@ Business Support—In the public hear 
ings the National Association of Manu 
facturers offered a program containing 
an 8% sales tax which N.A.M. figured 
for a yield of $5,200,000,000 on 1943 
income. ‘The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States proposed a 10% retail 
levy with adjustments for necessities. 

Without a sales tax it isn’t likely that 
the Senate bill will vield any more than 
the House version, and it may bring in 
even less. ‘The Finance Committee may 
tighten up excises a little, and it may 
bear down harder on estate and gift 
taxcs, but that won't produce anything 
like the difference. 
@ Withholding ‘Tax in Doubt—In addi- 
tion to the major questions of policy, 
the tax bill presents a lot of practical 
problems for the senators to iron out. 
An cxample is the proposal to collect 
part of the income tax at the source. So 
far there has been very little opposition 
to the principle, but employers insist 
that they can’t handle the mechanics 
of it ; 

For one thing, most of their office 
machines don’t have enough columns 
to handle another deduction. 


MACHINE CATALOG 


Six weeks or so from now, anyone 
wanting to buy a piece of used indus 
trial machimery will find that the Office 
of Price Administration has compiled 
a pretty complete catalog of equipment 
held for sale, either by dealers or indus 
trial firms 

e@ What It Will Cover—Primary purpose 
of the compilation, which is being 
started through OPA’s field offices, is to 
check on compliance with the price ceil- 
ing on used machinery, but the survey is 
to be handled so that the resulting in 
formation can be used in finding needed 
machinery. 

Machine tools—of which pretty com- 
plete catalogs are already available—are 
not included in the survey, which will 
cover all forms of processing machinery, 
clectric motors, circuit breakers and 
transformers, pumps, blowers, construc- 
tion and mining equipment, chemical 
machinery, railroad equipment, and the 
like 
e@ Where to Write—About 35,000 pieces 
of machinery are already listed in the 
OPA file, out of an estimated eventual 
500,000. A duplicate file is maintained 
bv the War Production Board. Anvone 
looking for a particular piece of machin 
crv can write to the WPB Priorities 
Section and ask whether such a machine 
is listed in the “OPA-WPB Used Ma 
chinerv Index,” and whether the ma 
chine is subject to a limitation order. 

If the machine comes under the terms 
of some “L.” order, it will, of course, be 
to get WPB’s permission 
before buying it. 
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Can Kaiser Do It? 


His long-time associates, 
though “with him 100%”, are 
doing some very pertinent won- 
dering about cargo plane plan. 


In San Francisco one morning last 
week, a close associate of shipbuilder-con- 
tractor-cement manufacturer-steel _pro- 
ducer (and now, maybe, plane maker) 
Henry J. Kaiser telephoned a widely- 
known engineer of his acquaintance. 

“Tell me,” he asked somewhat anx- 

iously, “on this cargo plane proposition, 
has Henry stuck his neck out too far or 
can he really deliver the flying freighters 
as well as he’s delivered ships?” 
e@ Mental Reservations—Ihe query sums 
up quite accurately the present state of 
mind of Kaiser's associates who have 
been on construction jobs with him 
since the formation of Six Companies, 
Inc.—the group that worked together 
on Boulder Dam and other big engineer- 
ing projects. Men in the Kaiser picture 
know that his buddies would give a lot 
if they could convince Henry to back 
water on his attempt to build the 70-ton 
Mars flying boats in shipyards. 

‘They see some big, gaping holes in 
his proposal to convert a part of their 
shipbuilding facilities for airplane con 


Hardly a superman but certainly a 
construction 


genius—that is how 


struction. They don't doubt Ka 
ability to produce the sky freighters, be. 
cause they're honestly convinced that 
he’s something of a construction geniy 
(although not the superman that the 
public is envisioning), but they would 
like to see him do the job in 
tactories. 

e Their Own Appraisal—Inciden,\\ly. 
their concern over the practicality of 
Kaiser's latest idea isn’t founded so 
much on the critical testimony of the 
professional aircraft experts (like Harold 
E.. ‘Talbot and Theodore P. Wright of 
WPB) who voiced their views in Wash 
ington carly this month, or of the ama 
teur “experts” who have been discussing 
the plan in the newspapers and over the 
air, but on their own construction ship 
yard-machine tool experience. 

‘They aren’t expressing their views in 

public, of course, but they aren’t hesi 
tating to talk them up in private. 
e Different Proposition—Roughly, thi, 
is what they are saying: Plane engince: 
ing doesn’t come natural to a construc 
tion specialist, and that’s what Kaiser is 
primarily. His successes to date have 
depended a lot on his astuteness in hir 
ing engineering brains to trail along after 
his fertile construction ideas and draw 
up detailed blueprints to transform 
them into reality. 

That’s what he did when he built 
his Permanente Cement Co. plant 
south of San Francisco in the super 
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Henry J. Kaiser, who yearns to build 
cargo planes, is sized up by his friends. 
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cockpit enclosures, windshields and ports. More 
transparent than glass... one of the lightest plas- 


tics known ... super-tough and shatterproof— CELLULOSE ACETATE PLASTICS 
Aero-Quality Lumarith resists crazing, is unaf- FOR GLIDERS AND 'PLANES 


fected by gasoline, naphtha, toluol and other sol- 


vents. It is non-corrosive, non-inflammable, 


impervious to water. 
As the founder of the plastics industry, we have 


experience data not available elsewhere. Our staff 


of engineers is ready to help you find the best and 
fastest solution to your plastics problems. For 


quick action, address the nearest branch office. 


Lumarith Molding Powders are used by 
leading custom molders for extruded and injection 


molded glider parts. 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 Madison Ave., New York City, a Division of Celanese Corporation of America Sole 
Producer of Celluloid* (cellulose nitrate plastics, film base and dopes) . . Lumarith* (cellulose acetate plastics, film base, insulating 
laminating and transparent packaging material and dopes) . . Lumarith* E. C. (ethyl cellulose) . . *Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., Leominster, Montreal, Toronto 
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quick time of six months and began 
5,000,000 bbl. of cement for Shasta 
Dam at $1.19 a barrel or 65% below 
the then-current market quotation. 

@ Shipbuilding Shortcuts—Ilis engincer 
ing “brain trust’’ was responsible also 
for executing his ingenious assembly 
line shortcuts whereby the shipbuilding 
time on E-C-2 Liberty Ships in his yards 
was reduced to less than 50 days, with 
further cuts apparently in prospect. 
Original schedule set by the Maritime 
Commission was 105 days. 

I:ngineers of his selection blueprinted 
last February the broad plans he laid 
down for the $50,000,000 steel plant in 
Riverside County, Calif.—the first steel 
blast furnaces west of Utah—for which 
ground was broken in April, and which 
will begin to produce next January, ac 
cording to current schedules of the 
company 
@ Hard to Find—In normal times, the 
energetic Mr. Kaiser could quickly select 
the brains to engineer the flying freight 
crs he proposes, his associates maintain. 
But with aircraft labor of every type 
already virtually frozen, an engineering 
staff of the kind he needs can’t be as 
sembled without considerable delay at 
best, and probably not without affecting 
military production in the established 
plane plants—a development counter to 


to deliver on his contract to supply 


the stipulations laid down by WPB in 
its limited “go ahead” statement to 
Kaiser last week. 

“Give any experienced construction 

specialist a squint at the product and his 
engineers can work out a detailed pro- 
duction plan. But when he has to create 
the product as well as the production 
scheme, he’s likely to find himself out 
on a limb.” ‘That's the way Kaiser's 
associates are reasoning among them- 
selves. 
@ For Instance—lake 17-ft. propellers. 
When the aircraft experts testified in 
Washington early this month that the 
plane industry itself hasn't discovered 
any way to turn out  propellers—not 
even average-sized ones—without the ex 
tremely complicated methods of weld 
ing and rolling, they merely echoed 
what Kaiser's realistic associates already 
had figured out for themselves. 

A big laboratory chore must be done 
before sky freighters can roll off the 
assembly lines at a rate proposed by the 
burly Oakland contractor. 

e Not a Single Tool—Here are some 
other “bugs” in the shipyard conversion 
plan that are keeping the Kaiser clan 
awake nights: the shipyards haven't got 
a single tool that can be used to build 
planes and, despite Kaiser’s statement 
that tools can be collected_from various 
parts of the country, they are decid 


NOT A MAN-HOUR LOST 


Labor, represented by William |. 
Jones (left) for A.F.L. and by Royal 
Thomas (right) for C.I.O., traded fe- 
licitations last week with manage- 
ment, represented by Ralph Maxson 
(center), president of Tyson Bearing 
Corp., as the Army and Navy paid 
ofhcial tribute to the war production 
record of Massillon, Ohio. More than 
one-third of Massillon’s 30,000 inhabi 
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tants work in its 36 war plants. And 
the community has not lost a single 
man-hour because of strikes since the 


national emergency was proclaimed 
by the President in May, 1941. In 
fact, the city has had no labor trouble 
of consequence since the Little Steel 
strike of 1937. Celebrating, thousands 
witnessed a program which began 
with dedication of Tyson's new air- 
plane parts plant and ended with a 
military pageant. 


edly skeptical a supply may be f j 

How about additional housin 
workers? ‘he Kaiser shipbuilding 
in Richmond, Calif., Portland. 
and Vancouver, Wash., are despx 
up against it now for employee s| 


How can more workers be housed? A 
a matter of fact, if Kaiser is goin. { 


build cargo planes, why, his ass: 
wonder, doesn’t he start from 

and build plane factories, preferab|, jy 
Los Angeles where housing fac 
aren’t so scarce and where the: 
supply of feminine labor available fo; 
war work. 

e Wage Trouble?—They sce him | 
ing, maybe, for a swell jam on y 
Average pay in Kaiser's shipyar 
$1.31 an hour as compared with 96¢ in 
West Coast plane plants. Will he 
the aircraft or lower the shipyard scale 
if plane production becomes a part of 
his shipyard operations? ‘They shiver 
when they realize how cither proced ITC 
might throw other shipyard and plar 
production out of gear. 

Finally, they wonder, can the com 

paratively delicate tolerances required in 
issembling the 50,000 parts of a plane 
be accomplished in surroundings de 
to permit the hammering to 
gether of the 1,500 or so parts of a 
ship? 
e With Him, However—In bricf, as 
West Coast observers see the picture, 
Kaiser's associates are doing a lot of 
groaning and sweating over their old 
buddy’s latest exploit, and they frankly 
“don't sce how in hell Henry is going 
to pull the rabbit out of the hat this 
time.” Nevertheless, they will back 
him without reservation in his “put up 
or shut up” deal with WPB and the 
Navy. 

That’s the acid test, but it is nothing 

new to Kaiser’s business partners, b« 
cause they aren't always informed about 
what he’s doing, even when he hocks 
their assets in a rush to drive through 
to some successful accomplishment. (It 
is known, for instance, that a couple of 
the San Francisco banks with which 
Kaiser does business keep small-sized 
staffs busy pinning down the exact status 
of Kis various enterprises). 
@ Close-Range View—The old-timers on 
the Coast, those who have watched 
Henry Kaiser from the Boulder Dam 
days, long before he began to emerg: 
as a national figure (BW —Mar.1'41, 
p28), naturally aren’t falling for the 
“miracle man” aura thrown around him 
by the “gee-whiz” type of newspaper 
and radio adulation that has made his 
name almost a household word in recent 
weeks. 

His record of accomplishments, espe 
cially in the last couple of years, 1s 
impressive enough, they feel, without 
the “superman” tag. 

Contrary to the almost universal pop 
ular impression, Henry Kaiser didn't 
build Boulder Dam all by himself. Re 


signed 
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HE SUN is just over the ridge. Breakfast 

is just under the belt. The farmer and 
his helpers sample the breeze as they stand 
on the back steps, and the farmer says: 

“I’ve got to go into town this morning 
and I'll be gone a while. Meantime, Emily, 
you and Ruth might as well start in on the 
south forty.” 

Emily? Ruth? Girls? Sure, why not? For 
Emily and Ruth are Tractorettes . . . and 
they know their stuff. They'll check their 
tractors for fuel and lubrication. They'll 
make those minor engine adjustments they 
noted mentally last night. They'll roll out 
early and do a first class job of field work, 
straight down the rows. 


What is a Tractorette? 


A TRACTORETTE is a farm girl or woman 
who wants to help win the battle of the 


city. Like her city sisters, she has had the 
benefit of special training. 

Late last winter International Harvester 
dealers began to train this summer’s Trac- 
torettes. The dealers provided classrooms, 
instructors, and machines. The Harvester 
company furnished teaching manuals, 
slide films, mechanical diagrams. and serv- 
ice charts. The girls themselves were re- 
quired to bring only two things—an earnest 
willingness to work and a complete disre- 
gard for grease under the fingernails or 
oil smudges on the nose. 


They studied motors and transmissions, 
cooling systems, and ignition. They studied 
service care. They learned to drive tractors. 
They learned to attach the major farm im- 
plements that are used with tractors. And 
they were painstakingly taught the safe 
way to do everything. 


land, to help provide Food 
for Freedom. She is the farm 
model of the girl who is 
driving an ambulance or 
running a turret lathe in the 


» BUY WAR BONDS 
» TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 
» SHARE YOUR CAR 


Today, on their family farms 
or elsewhere, thousands of 
“graduates” are doing a real 
job for victory. Tractorettes 


*~ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


that used to 


Their Tractorette training cost the 


done by the bo 


omen Join the /zeld Artillery 


as International Harvester Dealers 
Teach Power Farming to an Army of 


“FRACTORETTES” 


are doing the worl 


He 


who now are flyir 
bombers or ridi: 
the slippery, slanting decks of a destroyer 


nothing, except the energy and intelligen 


which they put into it. The company c 


ceived and launched the program. Its fina: 
cial costs are shouldered by both the Ha 


vester dealers and the company. 
This fall and winter Tractorette traini 


courses will be broadened to meet n« 


needs as they arise. Thousands of new 
will take the course and join the ' 
field artillery” next spring, fit 
for the every-year battle of the land. Us 
Victory is won, Tractorette training v 
continue to be one of the important es 


wo%»me 


and rea 


services gladly rendered by Harvester de 


ers, as typical American businessmen 
the farmers and to the nation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPA! 


Chicago, I 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
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The Most 


Dangerous 


How you can help the lads 
who take Danger as a Shipmate 


A SAILOR in the merchant marine 
holds one of the world’s most dan- 
gerous jobs. Whether on North 
Atlantic convoy or pursuing a lone 
course across the Southern Pacific, 
these boys in the thin-sided tankers 
and freighters are the key men in 
the great and critical Battle of 
Transportation, 


YOU CAN HELP win that battle 
by conserving rope and twine so 
that there will be hawsers and lines 
enough to rig the ships. 


ROPE AND TWINE wasted in the 
shipping rooms, on the loading 
docks, farms, and in the factories 
of America, may deprive those boys 
of a vital fighting tool. Ships can’t 
move without rope. 


Job in the World! 


So pass this word along to all rope 
users in your company. save rope, 
save twine, 


HOW? By following simple rules 
for making rope and twine last 
longer. Write for free Plymouth 
literature and distribute it to your 
workers. Show them how to clean, 
handle, store, use, splice and tie 
rope to make it last longer. Start a 
twine-saving plan, too. 


* * * 
ALL MATERIAL to help solve this 


vital shipping problem is free. Write 
to the Emergency Service Dept., 
Plymouth Cordage Company, North 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, or 
Welland, Ontario. Makers of “Ship 
Brand” Manila Rope, and Plymouth 
“Wartime” Rope —the rope you 
can trust, 


PLYMOUTH | @& 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 
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BINDER TWINE © TYING TWINE 
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sources of six large construction ind 
engineering firms were pooled for the 
job. Six Companies, Inc., was fo 

| and headed by the late W. A. Be 
of San Francisco. 

ein the Picture—The associates 
prised the W. A. Bechtel Co., San | 
cisco; MacDonald & Kahn, Inc. 
I’rancisco; Morrison-Knudsen Co.. | 
Boise, Idaho; J. F. Shea Co., Inc.. 
Angeles; The Utah Construction ( 
Ogden, Utah; and Pacific Bridge « 
San Francisco. The Henry J. K 
Co., Oakland, was given an opera 
interest in the W. A. Bechtel ( 
share of the Boulder Dam project 

This same group has since been 
ciated in other projects, particu 
since the United States Maritime ¢ 
mission started signing contracts 
construction of Liberty cargo vessc| 
eS. D. Bechtel’s Role—S. D. Becl: 
the 41-year-old president of the W. \ 
Bechtel Co., for example, is vice-p1 
dent of Richmond (Calif. Shipya 
No. 1 and 2, and is a director of thy 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., both of 
which are known as Kaiser vards. 

At Wilmington, Calif., the Calito 
nia Shipbuilding Corp. also is headed 
by S. D. Bechtel. ‘This is the yard which 
broke world records in June by deliy 
ing 15 Liberty Ships to the Mariti: 

Commission. Kaiser has a small op 
| ating interest in Calship, as it is fain 
iarly known. Bechtel’s interest in th 
Richmond yards exceeds Kaiser's int: 
est in Calship. 
e Also Present—Other current Kaiser a 
sociates include: General Constructior 
Co., Seattle, J. A. McEachern, pres 
dent; Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New 
York City, M. M. Upson, president 
The Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron ¢ 
Leavenworth, Kan., H. S. Tulloch, pr 
ident; Winston Bros. Co., Minneapolis 
L. S. Oakes, president; Bechtel-M« 
Cone-Parsons Corps., San Francise 
John A. McCone, president, R. M 
Parsons, vice-president; Turner Con 
struction Co., New York City, R. ¢ 
Wilson, president; and Healy Subway 
Construction Corp., Chicago, S$. A 
Healy, president. 

On Kaiser's immediate operating staff 
are some unsung men including his two 
sons, Edgar F., vice-president of th 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., and Henn 
J., Jr., administrative assistant at Rich 
mond Shipyard No. 2; Clay P. Bedford 
gencral manager of the Richmond yards 
G. G. Sherwood, treasurer, and E. I 
I'refethen, vice-president, of the Henr 
J. Kaiser Co. 

I'he more critical observers—and, of 
course, Kaiser's enemies, of whom he 
has plenty—don’t hesitate to remark that 
“almost any experienced business man 
could approximate Kaiser’s achievements 
if he were backed by the New Deal 
and were spending Uncle Sam’s money.” 
To this, the Oakland contractor's ad- 
mirers reply that his very success in 
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winning New Deal support for his enter 
yrises is proof of his astuteness 

e No Longer Publicity-Shy—Those who 
know Kaiser intimately see his preoccu 
jation with selling an idea as the ex 
planation of what “recently appeared to 
be a surprising change in his attitude 
toward publicity. U ntil he hatched his 
plan to build planes as an adjunct to his 
shipyards, Kaiser was publicity-shy. 

his was due largely, his friends say, 

o a feeling that the Kaiser time was too 
valuable to waste on nonproduction 
matters. But gradually Kaiser seems to 
have become convinced of the power of 
publicity to create a demand for consid 
eration of his ideas in Washington. 
e Willing to Talk—That’s Wing much to 
the surprise of reporters, he suddenly 
became willing to discuss his cargo 
plane scheme with the press and on the 
air. It was simply a means to an end. 

Basically, however, Kaiser hasn't 
changed much in the last couple of 
years, either in policy or method. ‘Those 
who know him well insist that actually 
he gets his greatest kick out of figuring 
ways to build or produce something 
faster than ever before. 

His critics say that many of his inno 

vations, especially in shipbuilding, sacri 
fice economy for speed, which may be 
perfectly feasible in the war emergency 
but wouldn’t, they say, work out in nor- 
mal times. ‘Vo that kind of criticism 
his friends savy, “So what? Right now, 
Uncle Sam is after production, and 
Henry is giving it to him.” 
e Magnesium— I'he only one of Kaiser's 
enterprises that appears to be lagging 
behind schedule is the magnesium op- 
eration of the Permanente Metals Corp. 
(BW —Nov.22’41,p35) near Los Altos, 
Calif. There Kaiser based his produc 
tion program on the assumption that 
the so-called Hansgirg process (devel 
oped by Dr. Fritz Hansgirg, Austrian 
engineer now in custody as an enemy 
alien) would pan out as his engineers 
expected. It didn’t, and while his staff 
is ironing out the “‘bugs,” Kaiser has in- 
stalled other processes as a backstop. 

Magnesium is being produced at Per- 
manente in increasing quantities, but 
not on a scale that the Oakland con- 
tractor had envisioned when the project 
was set up. Significantly, when the War 
Production Board put through its aug 
mented light-metals expansion program 
last winter, there was no expansion of 
Hansgirg production. 
¢ Pace-Setter—But the shipyards are an 
other story. Only a few days ago the 
Maritime Commission announced that 
Kaiser’s Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. yard 
at Portland, Ore., was leading the na 
tion in emergency cargo ship produc- 
tion, and that the Kaiser-managed Rich 
mond Shipyards No. 1 and 2 at Rich 
mond, Calif., were in second place. In 
ships per shipyard, ships per way, and 
erage time per ship, Kaiser was sect 
ting the pace. 
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This Ad Designed For Clipping. 
Pass it on to your Maintenance 


Superintendent or your Plant Safety 
Engineer today. It will pay you 


made to 
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SnowWHITE INTERIOR PAINT 


meet WARTIME CONDITIONS 


la D itl. 


sill 


@ Increases Production and Em- 
ployee Morale 

@ Reduces Industrial Accident 
Hazard 

@ Lowers Cost of Production and 
Illumination 


Now, only the minimum of labor and 
time is required to transform drab, 
inefficient walls and ceilings intocheery, 
productive, snow white interiors. 
Valdura Singlekote, the amazing new 
oil paint, eliminates costly surface 
preparation because you can paint 
right over dirty surfaces, calcimine or 
casein, or over any type of surface free 


L 
y AS IT SEALS, 
AS AT FINISHES 


COVERS = pr a IN ae COAT 


SAVES LABOR, TIME AND MONEY 


WE HAVE THE PROOF—LET US SHOW YOU. THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 


‘TA CO., CHICAGO 
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@ Snow White—Brings 90% Light 
Reflectivity 

@ Easy to Apply — Costs Less — 
Amazing Hiding Power 

@ Controlled Penetration Makes 
Priming Unnecessary 


of oil or grease. Singlekote’s high 
light reflectivity means you get better 
general illumination with resultant 
production increases and higher em 
ployee morale. Many causes of indus 
trial accidents are attributable to 
dark, gloomy surroundings. Snow 
White Singlekote “makes light’’ and 
greatly increases general illumination 


~~ ae ees SS ee SS a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ewe ee SE 
i baad STR American- Marietta Company 
a FREE —isnus en 43 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
4 Please forward information regarding Valdura 

> Answers thousands Singlekote and include a FREE copy of your 
t of technical indus- Industrial Paint Selector. 

trial paint problems Name 
I for you in only a — 
i few seconds. Company re 
, —— OVER 15,000 COPIES Street Address 
, ALREADY REQUESTED BY sg 
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-.. it’s equipped with 
MAGDRAULIC Electric Brakes 


What America needs now must roll faster 


than ever . . . stop faster than ever! 
Every executive and engineer, who must 
plan and design more effective transporta- 
tion and production equipment for today 
and tomorrow, should find out at once how 
much better Magdraulie Electric Brakes 
can handle the braking job. 


To aerodynamic design, light metals and 
»lastics, you must add Magdraulic Electric 
grakes. They're in action now ... at the 
war fronts on heavy-load mobile equipment 
-.. on high pressure industrial machines, 
adding efficiency and production capacity 
by handling overloads without auxiliary 
booster equipment, ; 


This is the Magdraulic Electric Brake and axle assem- 
bly on the White truck shown above. The extraordinary 
torque developed within the brake itself gives it the 
remarkable stopping force for both automotive vehicles 
and industrial machinery. Inquiries and inspection 
are invited from executives and designers. Before you 
reeze your present equipment designs, consult with us. 
Address inquiries to Dept. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © NEWARK, N. J. 
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| gasoline at idling speeds. 


‘Making 3's of 6's 


| Sun Oil tests indicate that 
blocking out half of an automo- 
bile’s cylinders effects gasoline 


saving of 30% to 40%. 


Modern-day motorists just tramp on 
accelerators to zip their powerful cars 
up a grade, forgetting all about the shift- 
ing of gears that used to be required in 
the days when six cylinders were a lux- 
ury. But a quick return to shifting, and 
on a large scale in the gas-rationed areas, 
may be in the making as the result of a 
demonstration last week in Philadelphia 
| by Sun Oil Co. research men. ‘The re 

searchers shorted out half the cylinders 
in six- and eight-cylindered cars to effect 
fuel savings of 30% to 40%. 

@ Low-Speed Jets—How soon the aver 
age motorist will be able to take advan 
tage of the idea depends on how soon 
carburetor manufacturers can turn out 
low-speed jets to replace high-speed 
ones and prevent the too-rapid flow of 
John G. 
Moxey, Jr., Sun’s assistant chief engi- 
neer of automotive research, reported 
that the jets used in the demonstra- 
tion were shop-made, but that several 
carburetor makers are ready to go. 


The conversion requires just 
simple steps—simple for a mec! 
but not for the tinkerer—and thc 
is just $2 in parts plus a day’s 
Valve tappets in unwanted cylindc 
removed to close the intake and ex 
valves. Spark plug points are pin 
together, and the smaller jet is ins! 
in the carburetor which then mu 
completely readjusted. 

In a six, Moxey blocks out cylii 

1, 2, 3 according to firing order, lc 
a 3-cylinder motor, which put-pu 
slightly at low speeds, but runs wit! 
surprising smoothness at higher ones 
On the eight, the front and rear two 
are shorted, while on the V-8 the front 
two in one bank and the last two in 
the other are eliminated. 
e@ Weak But Fast—Such conversion pre 
cludes lightning getaways in traffic, and 
hill-climbing pep, but out of ten popv- 
lar-make cars revamped by Moxey, not 
one refused to reach 60 miles an hour, 
although optimum speeds are about half 
that. In some, Moxey reported, even 
the grade speed was little reduced. 
Company salesmen, allowed to drive the 
cars, have all made applications to con- 
vert their own, provided jets can be 
obtained. 

Sun is drawing up sets of instruction 
sheets which will be distributed to me- 
chanics soon as carburetor 
are ready to supply the jets. 


IT 


] 
as Makers 


Despite the obvious advantages to au- 
tomobile service garages if motorists 
in gas-rationed states have their en- 
gines altered as suggested by the Sun 
Oil Co. (“deadening” half the cylin- 
ders of sixes and eights), some skepti 
cal mechanics greet announcement of 
the plan with warnings that damage 
might result to engines—unbalancing, 
for instance—after continued use of 


half their cylinders. After J. N. Pew, 
president of Sun Oil, and the firm's 
automotive research engineers, ]. G. 
Moxey, ]r., and A. Ludlow Clayden 
(left to right) finish their examina 
tion, converted demonstration cars 
will go to Detroit where they will b« 
inspected by automobile manufactur 
crs before Sun releases conversion in 
structions to service garages. 
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So others may L 


s so little to give . - « compared to what the boys are doing for us.’ 


ive... 


= the veins of many a 
wounded soldier and sailor 
goes a gift from the men and 
women of America. For every 
day thousands of our people— 
the rich, the poor, the famous 
and the unknown—are “‘pool- 
ing” their blood to save a life 
which otherwise might be lost. 


The life-saving part of the 
blood you give is called plasma. 
It is used for the treatment of 
the gravest complication of 
war wounds... shock. Science 
has discovered howto preserve 
plasma and ship it to the battle 
fronts of the world, 
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Refrigeration makes the 
preservation and shipment of 
plasma possible—and here 
Carrier reaches a high point 
of human service. 

7 * + 

Air conditioning and refrig- 
eration equipment produced 
by Carrier make other vital 
contributions to the war effort 
... in synthetic rubber plants, 
bomb-proof shelters and hos- 
pital operating rooms, to name 
but a few. Tomorrow these 
same products will help make 
a better peace-time world. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. 


The Navy “FE”, one of the U. S. 
Navy's most coveted honors, was 
awarded to Carrier Corporation 


for excellence in war production 
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THIS IS THE “PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE” 


IT REPRESENTS CONNECTICUT GENERAL'S 
GROUP INSURANCE PLAN THAT IS 
BOOSTING EMPLOYEE MORALE... 


FOR DETAILS, WRITE 


MATHEMATICS SIMPLIFIED 


Here is a plain, practical presentation of the mathe- 
matics needed in the fields of accountancy and 
administration. The treatment is simple— 
covering the work in algebra for 
financial mathematics, simple interest, compound 
interest, annuities, other types of financial mathe- 
matical problems, and the elementary principles of 
life 


business 


clearly necessary 


insurance, 


No prior knowledge of algebra is required, since 
adequate training in this subject, including logar- 
ithms, is given. The approach is practical—recog- 
nizing the need for an understanding of the deriva- 
tion of formulas and methods but emphasizing the 
application of such procedures to everyday prob- 
lems. An explanation of graphing in its practical 
aspects is given. 


See the use of: 


—time graph in problems in compound interest or annui- 
ties 
—eneral formula for annuities, 


minimizing the use of 
equivalent interest rates 


—formula for finding effective discount rate on install- 
ment cha ‘ges 


—formulas for use in calculating bond prices, ete. 


ASK TO SEE BOOK FREE — SEND THIS COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


230 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 

and Gilmore's Mathematics of and 

jays’ examination on approval In 10 days 

ew cents postage, or return book post- 
orders. ) 
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AND IS MAKING THE WHEELS TURN 
IN HUNDREDS OF WAR PLANTS 


FASTER 


for quick use 
in solving 


e accounting 
e actuarial 
e financial 


and other 
business problems 


Just Published 
MATHEMATICS 
FOR BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


By W. B. 


Business 


Dyess, Instructor of 
and Financial Mathe- 
matics and Business Statistics, 
Pace Institute, and R. O. Gil- 
more, formerly of Pace Institute 


458 pages 
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‘Wage Precedent 


| 
| 
| 


| Westinghouse takes it; 
' voluntarily negotiated 51 Pay 
increase to NWLB for review 
backing board’s new policy. 


The government’s goal of 
wage agreements voluntarily nes 
by management and labor this \ 
a long step closer to realization 
came about when Westinghou 
tric & Manufacturing Co. took t! 
ative by submitting its new ag 
to the National War Labor Boar 
placing it in effect. 

@ Bargaining Control—The case, 
ing the government control oy 
time collective bargaining ver 
rially, is widely regarded as the m 
| significant development in labor po 
since the NWLB evolved its wag 
ing formula in the historic Little St 
| decision (BW —Jul.25°42,p80). 
| ‘The background of the Westinghous 
| case is a traditional series of wage neg 
| tiations between the company an 
C.1.0.’s United Electrical, Radio an 
Machine Workers Union. ‘These rx 
gotiations lasted over several mont! 
| and culminated in a “memorandum 
agreement” which was _ initialed 
July 17. 
@ Pay Boost of 54¢ an Hour!) 
agreement provided, among __ oth 
things, for a pay increase of 54¢ an ho 
for the company’s approximately ( 
| employees. Before the agreement co 
| be put into effect, however, NWILB 
cided the Little Steel case and laid down 
the rule that, as an inflation preventiy 
wages should not be allowed to advan 
more than 15% above the level of Jar 
irvy, 1941. Westinghouse withh« 
negotiated wage increase until 
y the board last week 
54¢ raise did not violate the stab 


| tion policy. 


Union representatives on NWLB, 


| a separate opinion which concurred wit 


the board’s public-employer majorit 
»the propriety of the increase, took sha 


| issue with the majority over the boa 


right to review the terms of a < 
which had been written in 
bargaining negotiations. ‘The labor met 
said: “Since the parties in this case ! 
already agreed upon the terms of ¢! 
contract, this board has no warrant for 
determining, on the basis of any crite 
rion, whether the contract term 
proper. That the amount of th 
crease agreed upon has been app! 
does not alter the fact that the b 
has permitted itself to be used to review 
the terms of a voluntary collective bat 
gaining agreement.” 

* Beginning of a Trend—Yet, over the 
protests of organized labor, NWLB, in 
cooperation with other government 


1) 
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labor gencies, is patently out to extend 
its Little Steel wage formula over all 
wage negotiations. This means to the 
contrary, that every important pay ad- 
justment made by industry will be scru- 
tinized by NWLB and measured against 
the Little Steel yardstick, a procedure 
for which the board has been seeking 
oficial Administration blessing. 


Servicing Services 


Besides training Army and 
Navy personnel in maintenance 
of equipment, industries send 
own field men to battle zones. 


Armament producers have all but 
joined the Quartermaster Corps and 
the maintenance brigades of the armed 
services. ‘To their plants come endless 
groups of Army and Navy men, com 
missioned and noncommissioned, — to 
learn the intricacies of repair and main 
tenance of combat vehicles and pianes. 
And the manufacturers are represented 
in the battle zones, by noncombatant 
field men who study the companies’ 
products in action and make recommen 
dations for changes when necessary or 
ok isable. 
¢G.M.’s Program—‘ihe largest automo 
bile industry program of this sort is that 
of General Motors, which is spending 
more than $5,000,000 on it this veai 

Allison Division is training Army alr- 

craft mechanics. Chevrolet and GMC 
(ruck have large classes of vehicle main 
tenance men, and GMC has stationed 
service managers at all nine Army Corps 
Area headquarters. Pontiac has opened 
an antiaircraft gun training school to 
furnish instructors and observers for 
Navy training centers. Cadillac is using 
erstwhile ficld service men to train Army 
personnel in maintenance of Cadillac 
built combat vehicles used by the mili- 
tary. ; 
@ Ford’s Naval School—F'ord Motor Co. 
established a naval training school at 
River Rouge several months before we 
entered the war, through which many 
thousand specialists in mechanics, weld 
ing, and the like have already passed. 

Chrysler’s Dodge division regularh 
— classes of enlisted men and offi 

s to its plant and proving grounds to 
stud maintenance and capabilities of 
its products. 

Packard runs military classes at its 
Rolls Royce aircraft engine plant, with 
students including enlisted men from 
many Allied armies. 

Mack Truck has formed a Govern 
ment Service Engineering Department, 
whose 70 employees keep regular con 
tact with all camps where Mack vehi 
cles operate, to advise on maintenance 
anc proper repair procedures when nec 
c ry. 
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tional. * * International makecgicl Wc avaky 
regular need: industrial, marine, farm or tire. 
* «In addition, we are eee =~ 


PINTERNATIONAL CHAIN € 


How States Share Income Tax Burdens 


Now that the Treasury has released data on state collections of Uncle Sa ; 
individual income taxes in fiscal 1942 (July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942), b m: 
ness men and economists can compare each state’s share of U. S. personal | 
(column 2) with its share of total 1941 income (column 1), figures just { 
nished by the Department of Commerce. Some states paid more, some | 


than their income share, due to variations in income brackets. Most int 
esting to marketing men is cach state’s fiscal-1942 U.S. personal tax—mos; 
collected or saved out of 1941 income—as a percentage of that 1941 inc: 
(column 3). But 0.96% of South Dakota’s income was siphoned off ; 
those taxes, against 12.79% of Delaware’s. Disparities will widen as the | 
individual-tax “take” jumps from $3,250,000,000 in fiscal 1942 to $8.0) rele 
000,000 or more. The increase in fiscal-1942 taxes over fiscal-1941 ( 

umn 4) may help to indicate how fast that “take” will mount in each stat 


Increase 

of Total % of Total U. S. % of Income Taxes Pax 

U. S. Income, Personal Taxes, Represented by Fiscal 194] + 

State 194] Fiscal 1942 Taxes Paid Fiscal 1942 

Alabama ........ 1.08 0.70 
Anzona .. 0.32 
Arkansas. 0.67 
Cahfornia . 7.27 
Cameeeeo ........ 0.77 
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Kansas ... 


Your Wayne Air Compressors are | Kentucky .. 
National Assets. Let's keep ‘em pump- | : 
ing! Air can speed many war production 
operations and save valuable man hours. | 
We want to help you keep your units | Maryland 
working at top efficiency so that there | Massachusetts 
will be no danger of production delays. 
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Louisiana 
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NOUS — 


Michigan 
Write for our Users’ Guide giving sim- Minnesota . 
ple “preventive maintenance" measures | Mississippi 
which you can take to prolong the use- Disenus: 
ful life of cll your air equipment. And M 
remember . . . our Nation-wide Service Montana 
Organization is ready when serious trou- Nebraska . 
ble develops. Let's work together to win! Nevada 
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New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. . . 
New Mexico. 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio .. 
Oklahoma 


tiie Pe lV 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota 
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Tennessee 
‘Texas 
Utah 
Vermont . 
Virginia .. 
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Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ... 2.19 

Wyoming .. 0.26 

United States. . 100.00 100.00 


AIR COMPRESSORS Data: U. S. Treasury, Department of Commerce 
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oads in industrial history . . . safely, efficiently, 


. « « saving vital time and critical materials! 


the least of America’s war mira- 
les is the speed with which huge 
ies have mushroomed from farm 
straight across the land. 


engineers know that the big test 
ot been a simple matter of steel, 
t and bricks. The real “hump” 
between completion of the shell 
uilding and the actual production 
r materials, 


re we have seen another miracle. 
n hundreds of the largest and most 
tant war plants, its accomplish- 
has been made possible by modern 
uct electrical systems, which have 


clipped days, weeks — even months — 
from production timetables. 


BullDog Plug-In Systems are engi- 
neered for mass production — and 
manufactured by mass production 
methods. They save installation time. 
cut maintenance time and cost, conserve 
critical materials. 

The BullDog Electric Products Com- 
pany is proud to have been able to bring 
to this emergency a method of power 
and light distribution capable of shoul- 
dering the heaviest, most exacting elec- 
trical job in all history. 


THESE, IN BRIEF, ARE BULLDOG’S CHIEF ADVANTAGES 


and light where they are needed, 
they are needed. 


can be installed in new plants with- 

siting for machine layout . . . and 
es can go to work as soon as the 
on. 


tups can be changed — machines 
1— with no interruption to light or 


operates at higher efficiency, with 


ltage loss, than in any other system. 
losed system, protected against break- 


August 22, 


downs, sabotage, accidental short circuits. 


System is engineered for maximum efficient 
use of war-scarce materials. Valuable alumi- 
num saved for more critical products. No 
rubber needed. 


Installation in a fraction of the time required 
for old-fashioned wiring, with a big saving 
of engineering time for layout. 


Standard, interchangeable sections — 100% 
salvable. Instantly convertible from one pro- 
duction set-up to another. 


1d Engineering Offices 
= All Principal Cities 


BUStribution DUCT 
“Plug-in” Power 


' Direct to Each Machine 


TEN PERCENTERS 


Cars of employees of Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, whose 
10°%, drive set something of a record 
when 97°% of the 4,382 employees 
signed up, recently hit the road with 
bumper streamers fore and aft further 
promoting war bonds. 


Sugar Squabble 


OPA marshals statistics to 
bolster the case in favor of 
rationing but food industry sees 
some quirks in figures. 


Critics of the Office of Price Ad- 

ministration’s sugar rationing policy— 
and their number is legion—sharpened 
their pencils this week and went to work 
on that agency’s first comprehensive 
report and_ statistical analysis of the 
current sugar distribution program. 
Issued after three and one-half months 
of operation under the rationing § sys- 
tem, the report skipped over past ex- 
perience lightly and focused its atten- 
tion on the first nine months of 1943 
(tabulation at right). 
@ Statistics Attacked—OPA’s sugar ra- 
tioning policy has been under fire from 
its very inception. In fact, the wisdom 
of Donald Nelson’s decision last spring 
to turn sugar over to OPA has been 
questioned inside the War Production 
Board and outside among food industry 
statisticians. Even in peacetime there 
is seldom a general agreement on sugar 
statistics; now you pay your money and 
take your choice. 

Although OPA critics have not yet 
produced bills of particulars against the 
report, they were quick to title it “ra- 
tionalizing rationing.” Basic reason for 
this view is that industrial users are 
getting the same quota distributed be- 
fore OPA started to ration. From the 
first of the year to Apr. 28, WPB had 
control over the distribution of sugar. 


48 


During this period refiners, wholesalers, 
chains and food industry users got 80% 
of the sugar received or used during the 
corresponding month of 1941. 

e And the Quota Still is 809%—When 
OPA took over, it cut the industrial 
quota down to 70% of 1941 use for 
the first allotment period—May and 
June. Later, it raised the quota, “‘tem- 
porarily,” to 80% for the next two 
allotment periods, July-August and Sep- 
tember-October. Despite the fact that 
its industrial quota is the same for these 
four months that it would have been 
if WPB control had been maintained, 
OPA will end up 1942 with a 2,569,- 
000-ton carryover for 1943. 

If sugar can be imported during the 
first nine months of next year at the 
present rate, OPA would need only a 
1,960,000-ton carryover on Jan. 1 to 
fill its rationing needs up to Oct. 1, 
1943. So that the whole thing won't 
look too easy—and so that there won't 
be still more squawks about rationing— 
OPA puts its carryover goal on Oct. | 
of next year of 830,000 tons and sets up 
an emergency reserve of 340,000 tons. 
But, even deducting these two quanti- 
ties from probable supplies, there seems 
to be a cushion of 266,000 tons in the 
figures. 

e The Case for Rationing—OPA justi- 
fied rationing on the basis that loss of 
the Philippines and diversion of ships 
from the Caribbean sugar trade is ex- 
pected to reduce U. S. receipts from off- 
shore sources in 1942 to 25% below 
average receipts for the three preceding 
vears and 334% below 1941 receipts. 
OPA believes that a 16% beet and a 
12% cane increase in 1942 continental 
production will not be sufficient to 


maintain the total supply at forme 
levels; thus the need for rationing. 

OPA makes much of the point t): 
reduction in offshore receipts me. 
that domestic cane and beet must 
distributed outside of their normal ; 
keting areas—must be sent to new a 
where it will replace the deficiency ; 
offshore receipts. This raises the p 
lem of distribution of stocks, wl 
OPA believes is the big thing invol 
in rationing. 

@ OPA’s Official Position—In its first 
finitive statement of policy, OPA sai 
that it has tried “to establish a mini 
mum rate of distribution under 
rationing program which will result ; 
distribution of the supply that n 
be safely counted on and to mak 
available in the form of increased alloy 
ances or sugar ‘bonuses’ whatev¢ 
amounts are actually received over and 
above this supply. 

“In the administration of the Ra 
tioning Program it is the policy so to 
manage supplies available that it will 
not be necessary at any time to « 
duce the ration below the level of eight 
ounces per week for household con 
sumers and 70% of 1941 use for in 
dustrial users.” 


RESEARCH BY NIGHT 


Research goes on a night shift at the 
experiment station of Hercules Powder 
Co., just outside Wilmington, De! 
With its research program doubled since 
1939, and 90% converted to war work 
since Pearl Harbor, the company is 
conserving laboratory space and equip 
ment by arranging a night shift for 
about one-fourth of its staff. 


Inventory on Jan. 1, 1943 

New supply, Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1943: 
From Caribbean 
From Hawaii 
Baty U.S. Deets.......... 


Civilian, military, and lend-lease use 
Desirable inventory Oct. 1, 1943 
Reserve supply 


OPA’s Sugar Balance Sheet 


The boys in the Office of Price Administration who are charged with ration- 
ing sugar now are looking ahead as far as Oct. 1, 1943. ‘The following statis 
tical presentation, abstracted from OPA’s analysis of the situation as it now 
appears (figures in tons), shows how they hope to come out in the first nine 
months of next year if shipping continues as at present: 


Total supply for nine months 


Needs 


Indicated “cushion” after all needs. . . 


2,569,000 


.. 2,240,000 
600,000 
200,000 

—_— 3,040,000 


5,609,000 


4,173,000 
830,000 
340,000 

— 5,343,000 

266,000 


5,609,000 
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‘Cover-to-cover, the facts indicate 


that it is one of the most USEFUL 


magazines in. America today. 
erever you find it, you find a 


siness man... well informed.” 


better break 
in MAINE 


ooo 


Why business gets a 


TuHere are many 
people who think of 
Maine only as a 
vacation state. But 
in the present pro- 
duction emergency, industry in 
Maine is perhaps even more im- 
portant. For generations, skilled 
Maine hands and level Maine 
heads have been producing essen- 
tial products for the nation. 


The book, “Industrial Maine,” 
has been prepared as an aid and 
guide for manufacturers who are 
seeking new and better production 
facilities. Actually, Maine has in- 
dustrial advantages which cannot 
be matched elsewhere. 


Maine is only overnight by rail 
and road from the biggest markets 
of the country. There is room for 
industrial expansion in Maine. 
Labor is intelligent and friendly. 
Power is economical. Taxes are 
favorable. Transportation is 
quick and sure. Processing water 
is pure and plentiful. Many 
natural resources. Write for the 
whole story. Address the Maine 
Development Commission, Room 
8-B, State House, Augusta, Maine. 


MAINE COMMISSION 


iINOuUTTARY 
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|\WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 
The Week’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities, price control, and 
transportation. 
has frozen the entire 
1942 production and the carryover from 


the 194] = of dried fruit—apples, 
apricots, peaches, pears, prunes, and 


| grapes (raisins)—to make them available 
| for 


the armed forces and _ lend-lease. 


of an amendment to the General \I 


Packers may sell for civilian use fruit + 
purchased or allocated by WPB \ 
60 davs. (M-205.) 

Producers of canned fruits and b 
are notified that under no circumst 
will they be granted relief from pr 
maximum prices since these cei 
allow for increased labor and proce 
costs and for increases in price of :.\ 
fruits and berries. (OPA-WPB inte: 
tation of Regulation 185.) 

l'o permit wholesalers and retailers of 
food products to contract at once with 
food processors for the coming ve 
merchandise, OPA gives advance n 


‘The Army-Navy FE fiag, hallmark of 
outstanding war production achieve- 
ment, has now been awarded to al 
most 400 plants. ‘This total includes 
the new winners listed below, those 


Production Flag Winners 


contractors who had been awardc 
the Navy E flag before creation of th 
new joint award, and four machin« 
tool companies, holders of the Ari 
Navy star, also an earlier award no\ 


listed earlier in the month (BW — 
Aug.1'42,p20;  Aug.15°42,p22), 223 


superseded by the flag of the com 
bined services. New winners are 


Actna - Standard Engineering Duplex Printing Press Leland-Gifford Co.. 
Co., Battle Creek, Micl Worcester, Mass 
Ellwood City, Pa 
Fitel McCullough, [ne Milwaukee Saddlery ¢ 
Barium Reduction Corp San Bruno, Calit Milwaukee, Wis 
Sout . “ston V: 
en a © F Electromaste {r Murray Mfg Co.., 


Detroit, Mic Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brothers Co., 
Ohio 


bauer 
Springfield, 


Federal Screw Works National Automatic Tool ¢ 
Chelsea, Mich Richmond, Ind 
Sendix Aviation Corp 
Eclipse Machine Divisiot : as ae ee a 
Elmira Heights, N I ‘co one I R \ see. Bias 
‘ Akron, Ohic 
Blanchard Machine Co., Remington Arms ( 
Cambridge. Mass Jenver. Col 
commie ‘ General Machine Cor | vin 
Hamilton, O 
Briggs and Stratton Corp a Remler Co., Ltd... 
Milwaul Wis : San Francisco, Calif 
ptanumes, General Motors Cor , 
( bridge Screw Co., (Three plants Rive Lathe Grinde Ine 
ambridg t 
Cambridge, Mass . Boston, Mass 
Greenlee Br thers ( 
Chain Belt ¢ Rockford, Ills Southwest Boat Corp., 
. ; 0 - - 
Milwaukee, Wis > we Hat Me 
W. and I E. Gurle as 
T Standard 1eZu ‘ 
Champion Pant Mfg. Co., Troy, N. ( a oF Pa zo 
Perkasie Pa . 
. Hanson - Whitne Machine ' D : 
Ce mke et x 1 
( umbiana oil ( , ane 
rtford nt pa ° 
Columbiana, Oh Hartford, Con (Three plant 
Crawford Mfg. Co., thd —~ a fowmotor ( ° 
Richmond. Va arrisourg - Cleveland, Ohi 
H. I Crowley and ( lieald Machin ( Vendo Co 
West Orange, N. J Worcester, Mass ur M 
Cummings Machine Works Hercules Powde ( Victor Chemi Ca. 
Reston, Mass Radford, Va Mt. Pleasant. Tenn 
Cushman Chuck ( llooker Electro-( ( Virginia Vridge ( 
Hartford, Con Niagara Falls, N. Y Roanoke Va 


len more M flags, awarded by the Maritime Commission for outstanding 
performance in shipbuilding, have also been announced; these are: 


North Carolina Shipbuilding Globe American Cory Ket Manufacturing Co., 
Co.. Kokomo, Ind Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilmington, N. C 
Koppers ¢ ‘. Hopeman Bros Filer ar Stowell Co., 
faltimore. Md Philadelphia, Pa Milwaukee, Wis 
Combustion Engineering ¢ 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
sts ai National Malleabl Stee American Hoist and Derrick 
Babcock and Wilcox Casting ( Ce. 
Barberton, Ohio Sharon, Pa St. Paul, Minn 
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“Who's Running 
this Church Anyway... 
Yo Miss 


cndicott ? ri 


.. 
iis 
RP, 


t 


* 


Ss“ PEMBROKE Was the only member The Celotex Sound-Conditioning pr 
wJ of our chureh board that took excep- did our church too, with Acousti-C: 
tion to Miss Endicott’s letter. He seemed to You can hear perfectly from any pew 
think it was a criticism of him— personally. interior is more beautiful than ever. | 
Perhaps this was beeause he was chairman dently Sam isn’t peeved at Miss End 
when the church was built, two years ago. any more. I saw them sharing a basket 


are he church picnic last week 
As a matter of fact it was a good letter. the church picnic last week. 


The kind I would have written long ago— 

except I knew Sam was “touchy.” In sub- Correcting poor acoustics in ehu 
stance Miss Endicott said that the church are “hard of hearing” is only on 
had a bad echo and that it seemed no matter fields served by Celotex Sound-Co 
where she was seated, she hada difficult It is also serving with distinction 
time hearing the sermon, and couldn’t we do dustry and on other important ‘ho 
something about sound-conditioning ? —contributing to greater effi 
better hearing —in factories, off 
hospitals and schools. And even to 
can get it without a priority ord: 


“Seems a fair enough request,” said one of 
the members, “the minister and some of the 
other members of the congregation have been cs nae 
complaining about the echo too.” Then it Without obligation, the Celote) 
was agreed that Sam and I should investi- Conditioning representative in your | 
gate the matter and make a report. will make a survey of your problem. TH 
you what sound-conditioning can ac 
for you and what it will cost. A note 
letterhead will bring him to your d« 


Sam was still mad when we left the meet- 
ing. That’s when he exploded about Miss 
Endicott. But the next week when he and I 
went to see the Celotex Sound-Conditioning et nam how Celoter Sound-Condit 

> t t te r¢ te r “-) fort hette y 
people and learned about the fine work they degen og. 0 acne Pegs erste 
: = proved efficiency, in all types of bu 
had done in some other churches here in actual case records. Write fo 
town, Sam was actually enthusiastic! on request. The Celotexr Co 


CELQ@TEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 
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mum Price Regulation, due by 

September, which will give then jated | 
alternative pricing method. The remall 
sion provides relief for distrib ylatio} 
whom the March ceilings caught Revis 

BURNED FACTORIES CAN'T MAKE MUNITIONS! |'":;."<!,"0" 0)". DS 
* | bought months earlier and who © :\q e Ter 
not restock without risking cash los not u 

to rising replacement costs (BW g many 
15°42,p5). yrice” 
lo meet conditions raised by ' redefit 
stituting glass jars for slightly less exp on adjus 
sive tin cans as packaging for food purcl 
products, OPA allows manufactu has al 
wholesalers, and distributors to add + calcul: 
March ceiling prices the actual dit! (mc! 
ence between costs of containers It Ae! 
also demands that savings be passed on price-« 
to consumers when the less expel into t 
container is used. ‘The order applic recent 
only to food products covered issued 
GMPR, and only when containers shipp! 
| no more than 20% in size and contaii tion C 
| food of the same standard deliver ¢ Fro: 
| March. (Amendment 7 to Supple: formu 

tary Regulation 14.) sold 
Canners of standard quality tomat vhich 
and peas may continue to charge th canno 
trade the Department of Agricult cludin 
support prices (95¢ a dozen for No. 2 nity | 
cans of tomatoes and $1.10 a dozen for xistit 
peas) should such prices be higher than llowa 
e e e ° ceilings for these products as computed fabric: 
Protect vital industries with under canned vegetable regulation. [jy ¢ Tt 
Revocation of Amendment 5 to Reg from 
e e lation 152.) tain | 
fire-resistant Certain canned beef items, including civilia 
U.S. Army rations 1, 2 and 3 have been either 

exempted from GMPR until Jan. |, their 
For obvious reasons... fire hazard is greater in wartime. 1943. (Amendment 5 to Supplemen flat ¢: 
No type of construction can prevent fires from starting, but tary Regulation 4.) en 
: © Coffee—lTo facilitate operation of Order 
concrete can help keep them from spreading, and help confine Commodity Credit Corp.’s special cof ¢ Pet 
fires to the rooms or buildings in which they originate. And, fee agreement and to eliminate conf Faster 
because flying sparks can’t ignite them, concrete buildings in sion in trade over customary differentia agree! 
the path of a conflagration act as effective barriers. prevailing prior to Dec. 8, OPA ha Petrol 
Concrete doesn't add fuel to the fire. It keeps its strength a aoe fae 
and stability for relatively long periods of fire exposure which ss ilies thuenieent 3 Puy Pric tainec 
would cause less resistant construction to collapse. Concrete Schedule 50.) petrol 
buildings suffer less structural damage from fire and can be e Sugar—Persons opening retail busi chase 
restored more quickly. nesses since sugar rationing became et picvel 

fective April 28 will be allowed an initia al. 
inventory of one pound of sugar f ears 
weck of operation; new wholesalers will Erie, 
be granted the customary minimum Niaga 
In addition to firesafety, concrete offers rigid, durable construc- shipping of spain , ae es nee 
tion with minimum use of steel—and with minimum transporta- during first two calendar weeks. Ratio 
tion, since the bulk of concrete material is usually found locally. @ Services—Sixty-one cost-of-living serv Pet 
On all types of war construction our specially-trained tech- a ranging from domestic — ee - 

: : ° ° ° ° p garbage CO ection to stevedoring nic WTS 
nical staff is ready to aid designers and builders in getting the baling of hops, have been placed n se 
maximum service from concrete. under revised federal price contro! ind r 
| Ceilings formerly effective only at con- Form 
| sumer level now apply uniformly to ! pera 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION tail wholesale, oan industrial services inde1 
Dept. 8d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. thus simplifying price methods for « pan 


tablishments working for both individ 


ai 4 ct ial customers. OPA ¢ Oil 
BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS ual and commercial customer . 


exempts 25 services, such as printing 

. ° + 
and building, which are less closely re- uma 
CS RT Ey assur 
assure 
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Busin 


ated to the cost of living. These will 
main under GMPR until specific reg. 
ations applicable to them are issued. 
Revision of “Consumer” Regulation 


165.) 


¢ Territorial Sales—Because pennies are | 


jot used as a medium of exchange in 
many Alaskan communities “maximum 
yrice’” as it applies to Alaska has been 
edefned to mean the maximum price 

adjusted to the nearest nickel.” A 
purchaser-of-the-same-class” provision 
has also been added to the formula for 
calculating Alaskan price  ccilings. 
Amendment | to Regulation 194.) 

A special price ceiling for sales on 
price-controlled commodities imported 
nto the Virgin Islands similar to that 
cently applied to Alaska has been 
issued to meet problems created by war 
shipping hazards and high transporta- 
tion costs. (Regulation 201.) 
eFrozen or Idle Inventories—Pricing 
formulas have been set for materials 
wld under Priorities Regulation 13, 
which controls sale of materials that 
cannot be used in regular business, in- 
cluding sales under liquidation and pri- 
rity restrictions. Formulas conform to 
«isting maximums, but make special 
allowances for sales of partially or wholly 
fabricated materials. (Regulation 204.) 
¢ Transport—Railroads are prohibited 
from accepting for shipment, with cer- 


tain exceptions, freight cars carrying | 


civilian freight which are not loaded 
either to their marked load limit or to 
their full visible capacity. ‘lank cars, 
flat cars, and cars containing less-than- 
carload freight are excluded. (ODT 
Order 18.) 

¢Petroleum—An amendment to the 
astern Seaboard oil transportation poo! 
agreement, approved by the Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator, authorizes 
members of the pool to reimburse dis- 
tibutors and retailers for losses sus- 
tained by selling at reduced prices those 
petroleum products which they pur- 
chased at higher prices—those which 
prevailed before the recent cut of 24¢ a 
gal. Cost of reimbursements will be 
charged to the pool. 

Seven western New York counties 
Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, 
Niagara, Orleans, Wyoming) are in- 
cluded in the gasoline rationed area be- 
gmning Aug. 22. (Amendment 6 to 
Ration Order 5A.) 

_ Petroleum producers who are also 
iguefied petroleum gas operators or 

‘sets may now obtain priority assistance 
in securing materials for maintenance 
and repair of liquefied gas equipment. 
formerly firms engaged in both types of 
operation were excluded from assistance 
under the several repair and mainte- 
nance orders. (Amendment 1 to L-86; 
P-98.) 

* Oil Burmers—Iron and steel necessary 
to facilitate conversion of oil burning 
furnaces to coal has been allocated to 
assure manufacture of grates and equip- 
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S) Nite, KRESIN I 


/ 


I(DERS SINCE 926 


ew assault boats 


FROM RESIN-BONDED PLYWOOD... 


Fitting the resin-bonded plywood section to the stern 
of an assault boat, made by Higgins Industries, Inc. 


Two giant-sized resin-bonded plywood sections form the 


entire fore deck of the Higgins’ assault boat. 


Large, pre-cut plywood panels permit swift assembly of 
all parts. Airplanes are similarly assembled 


Tego Resin Film, when interleaved with veneers and hot 
pressed, yields boil-proof and fungus-proof plywood 


..» THE WONDERWOOD MADE POSSIBLE BY 


TEGO RESIN FILM 


The first completely water-, weather-, 
and fungus-proof plywood made in 
America was made with TEGO syn- 
thetic resin film. Since that achieve- 
ment, in 1935, TEGO has revolutionized 
the production and use of plywood. 
Resin-bonded plywood airplanes, 
gliders, and war boats are all end- 
results of Teco’s development. As in- 


troducers of Teco Resin Film and the 
newer cold-setting resin adhesive, 
UrorMite CB-551, The Resinous 
Products & Chemical Company is 
uniquely equipped to answer fully 
your questions on resin adhesives for 
use in plywood war products. Put your 
problem in a letter to us today. Your 
inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed By 
The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


RESINS IN PAINTS _Over fifteen years 
ago, AMBEROL synthetic resins made pos- 
sible the development of fast drying 
oleoresinous enamels. Today, AQUAPLEX 
resin emulsion has made possible a new 
type of coating widely used in camouflage 
and other work. 

RESINS THAT PURIFY WATER _ jy. 


BERLITE Ion Exchange resins produce salt- 
free water, purify chemicals, recover metals 
from solutions, and today, their unique 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WISHINGCTON SOU (KE, PHILADELPHIA, Pt 


properties are helping increase the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 


MANY SPECIALIZED RESINS _ Water 


resistant cardboard for military packag- 
ing, mustard gas resistant finishes, modi- 
fiers for natural and synthetic rubber, 
weather-proofing of Army tent cloth—these 
are but a few of the many other applica- 
tions where our synthetic resins are play- 
ing an important role. 


S/O ; 
0 


You asked 


Our answers to your behind-the- 
back slap are— 


First: Many of the thousands in 
our Wickwire Spencer family, our 
sons and brothers, are already out 
after you, in uniform. 


Second: Thousands of Wickwire 
“production soldiers” are fighting 
day and night in hot mills, beating 
promises on war-needed, tougher 
Wickwire Rope, to help hang you. 


World-famous for its toughness 
and long life, Wickwire Rope is 
helping build, equip and serve 
planes, tanks, guns, warships and 
Liberty ships. It is speeding war- 
needed supplies from mines and 
oil fields. 


If YOU in your war production 
have a wire rope need, or a question, 


ee 


ar ie tn ae a ee 


Enlarged reproduction free on request. 


for it, Jap 


send it here—for Wissco engineers, 
researchers and skilled craftsmen 
to tackle. Have you our boo 
“Know Your Ropes” showing how 
to make wire rope last longer? 
Write Wickwire Spencer Steel Com- 
pany, Department B-8, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


= 


~ Wp, ‘e 


G 
4 * 
Sp, WIRE SPE A 
“Ei com> 


Centinvous research during 121 years of wire 
manufacture, plus control of quality every step ot 
the way from our own ore piles, blast furnaces, and 
open hearths, to skillful laying of the rope has 
earned Wickwire’s reputation—costs less by the 
calendar.” 


You can speed Victory by salvaging and sell- 
ing old metal. The steel industry needs scrap! 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 
STEEL COMPANY 
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ment for installation before winte, 


5 
been assigned delivery of the ||. 
| tons of iron and steel thus allotted, (| 
| form PD-25F for operation under RP. 
PD-1A for all others.) 
| _ Pan-American Engineering Con 
Berkeley, Calif., is prohibited 
manufacturing residential or commerci; 
oil burners for three months as penalty 
for producing Class B burners in « 
| of its permitted quota. (S-72.) 
| @ Aircraft-WPB has raised preference 
| rating for materials necessary to miinte. 
nance and repair of airline aircraft f1 
A-l-j to A-l-a to facilitate del 
| from manufacturers whose schedules are 
almost entirely AA-1—the rating assigned 
aircraft production. (Amendment 2 to 
P-47.) 
@ Lumber—The construction lumber 
| freeze has been extended until Au; 
when it will be replaced by an order 
establishing control of softwood lumber 
distribution. (Amendment to L-12] 
Price increases have been authorized 
| on aircraft fir at the request of the | 
Lease Administration, British Purchas- 
ing Commission, and the Treasury's 
Procurement Division. (Amendment 4 
| to Regulation 26.) 
| ‘To meet threat of an acute fu 
shortage in the Northwest, OPA has 
authorized adjustment of maximum 
prices on cordwood and other firewood 
in Washington and Oregon. (Amend 
ment 8 to Supplementary Regulation 
14.) 
e Vitamin A—Prices of the natural oils 
and concentrates from which Vitamin A 
is obtained have been established at 
levels substantially lower than those pre 
vailing during the speculative flurry late 
last year. An independent price regula 
tion removes these products from pro 
sions of the fats and oils price schedule 
(Regulation 203.) 
@ Wool—Mohair is released completely 
from restrictions of wool conservation 
(Amendment | to M-73.) 
Ceiling prices established for pr 
cessed wool waste materials include 
| blends composed in part of wool and 
|,other fibers, because “shoddy” or re 
processed wool manufacturers frequent) 
use varying amounts of wool fibers in 
their products. (Amendment 2 to Reg 
ulation 123.) 
@ Metals—Research laboratories which 
put into process $5,000 or more of 
metals a quarter are required to operate 
under the Production Requirements 
Plan; they are considered Class I pro- 
ducers and as such will be affected by 
Priorities Regulation 11. Special in- 
structions applicable to research, anal 
ytical, and testing laboratories have been 
issued for filling out form PD-25A. 
Plan is optional for all producers pro- 
cessing less than $5,000 worth of metals 
in any one quarter. 
Sellers, other than wholesalers or re- 


Top civilian goods rating (AA-3) h 
1as 
} 


| tailers, of nickel anodes for nickel plat 
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iter, ing who are unable to determine ceilings 
has under previous GMPR provisions may 
1.09 sell new anodes at maximum price of 
File 46¢ a pound and partly used ones at +3¢ 
PRP, a pound. (Order 56, Part 1499, 
GMPR.) 
Maximum prices for all secondary 
aluminum ingot and_ practically all | 
orades Of aluminum scrap have been | 
issued or reissued by OPA. (Complete | 
Revision of Revised Price Schedule 2.) 
A new method of adjusting delivered 
pig iron prices on shipments from Buf- 
falo, N. Y., when made by rail to points 
to which shipments before the war 
moved by barge is provided to relicve 
burden on seller paying all-rail freight. 
(Amendment 2 to Schedule 10.) 
e Machine Parts—Special gages, manu- 
factured pursuant to customer's draw- 
ings, formerly considered mechanical 
measuring instruments, for which maxi- 
mum prices were established at October | 
levels co been placed on a March base 
date. OPA made the adjustment be- | 
cause in manufacture of precision in- | 
struments labor cost predominates, and | 
cost of material is relatively small. | 
(Amendment 3 to Regulation 136.) 
e Ink—Easing of the lead supply situa- 
tion permits removal of restrictions on 
use of orange mineral (lead oxide) as a 
pigment in printing ink. Also varnishes 
containing glycerol phthalate resins and 
phenolic resins may be used in making 
gloss ink, non-scratch ink, or gloss over-- 
print varnish if such varnishes were 
manufactured prior to March 30 for 
printing ink. (Amendment | to M-53.) 
@ Fuel-OPA has_ established specific The special ventilating 
maximum rates for trucks hauling coal | Tapes 
from mines to beehive coke ovens in Photo courtesy the Austin Company, Engineers and Builders system in this plant 
Fayette, Greene, and Westmoreland provides comfortable, 
Counties, Pennsylvania; rates, figured Ootitene ennditions 
on a mileage basis, will replace ceilings : ; ; 
under GMPR. (Amendment 5 to Sup- production at peak levels. This calls for fresh with Buffalo equip- 
ment. Air is washed 


Plant moral is a key factor in maintaining war 


plementary Regulation 14.) air—plenty of it—to keep workers alert and 
¢ Machine Tools—Reallocation of tools efficient. Buffalo Ventilating Fans are tackling and cooled (or heated) 
after certain quotas have been filled is and circulated through- 
provided by a revision in control of de- 
liveries. Surplus tools available because pendability—circulating air for the “lungs of 
one class or group of military contrac- industry” — keeping the atmosphere fit and means of an under- 
tors has failed to order its full quota will wesliess histihe. conbecmiilic and dusedid floor network of con- 
go to the group of service purchasers ? 
ad Y crete ducts. 
which has the greatest backlog of orders | Now —as for over 60 years—Buffalo Fans are 
in proportion to tools in its quota. For- | j 
merly surpluses were scheduled in ac- 
cordance with urgency standings of pur- = 
chasers. (Amendment | to GE-1-b.) =— = ing and air-conditioning, mechanical draft, 
WPB _ advises urgency standings Lp? exhausting and material conveying. In war, as 
should not be used in connection with . 
Preference Rating Certificate PD-1A 
since they govern the sequence of deliv- 
eries of machine tools between service 
purchasers of the same group within | * ca * 
percentage quotas and must be confined 
to original Certificates PD-3, PD-3A, 
PD-4, and P-19-h. (Interpretation 4 of \ 
E-1-b.) | MEN BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
@ Steel—Ratings of AA-3 may be applied | 458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
for maintenance, operating, or repair | 
supplies for iron and_ steel mills. , ‘Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
(Amendment to P-68.) CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO., LTD... KITCHENER, ONT 


this important job with 24 hour-a-day de- 
out the interior by 


quietly, efficiently serving the production line 


—putting the air to work on ventilating, heat 


in peace, Industry safely relies on Buffalo. 
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Under this powerful war machine’s 
coat-of-mail is wood that does not 
weaken . . . split-proof, impact-resis- 
tant Weldwood.* The crashing on- 
slaught of a Gen. Grant may shatter a 
massive tree trunk—but the shock does 
not affect any element of the tank’s 
internal structure—the Weldwood is 
strong as steel. 


Plywood parts, like everything else 
in a tank, are subjected to merciless 
jolting, vibration and strain. 
Weldwood, strong yet light in weight, 
is tough and split-proof and so with- 
stands this punishment. Furthermore, 
it is highly resistant to heat, cold and 
humidity, rot and bacteria. 


For the above reasons, and because 
Weldwood lends itself to fast, eco- 
nomical production without expensive 
tooling up, it has proved an important 
material for both war and peacetime 
use. Rapid strides made in its use 
today point to widespread application 
in post-war years. 


Write for information and _illus- 
trated literature explaining how 
Weldwood may be profitably utilized 
in your business. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


World's largest producer of plywood. 


Wood’s Good... 


Qaeda 


is Better 


*Family name of plywood products made 
by United States Plywood Corporation. 
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THE WAR ano susiness asroap 


—— 


Strategists Weigh A Gamble 


Churchill visit to Moscow signals another war crisis 
redoubling pressure for a second front. Military problem is to 
find most effective way to use up German reserves. 


The war problem this week was, more 
than ever, the old one of deciding where, 
on the world-wide battlefront, it would 
be most profitable to apply General 
Nathan Forrest’s Civil War maxim— 
“Git thar fustest with the mostest men.”’ 
Business management, concerned with 
seeing its massive war production turned 
to fighting account, added “and with 
the mostest equipment.” The raid on 
Dieppe showed the importance of both. 

Reassuring driblets of news from the 
Solomons, delayed in confirmation, lent 
hope to the belief that the Navy had 
“done a Forrest” on that furthest out- 
post of the Japanese left wing. Business 
listened anxiously, knowing that any 
failure attributable to supply shortages 
there, would have resounding repercus- 
sions on Washington’s civilian war com- 
mand, already under sniping fire from 
the Army and Navy. 


A New Turn 


Formal confirmation of Business 
Week’s early advices (BW—Aug.8'42, 


| pl3) that Prime Minister Churchill had 


again signalled a critical turn in the 
course of the war by putting himself 
on the critical spot—this August Mos- 
cow, as last August it was the Atlantic 
Charter rendezvous—helped to keep 
American minds focussed on the fact 
that the chief key to victory still rattles 
in the Middle East gateway. To offset 
continuing fears that it might lie in 
Hitler’s grasp there was only some small 
evidence that Russian resistance was 
making successively larger cuts in the 
German’s Caucasian mileage. 

Critical questions lay immediately 
ahead: Would the Nazi drive gain over- 
whelming impetus when Von Bock 
pushed down from Krasnodar to Novo- 
rossisk, last big Russian-held Black Sea 
port, opened that door to his troops in 
the Crimea, and cleared the easy water 
route to the Caucasus for his efficient 
supply services? And could the Rus- 
sians still hope to counter this and 
serve other desperate purposes by mount- 
ing an offensive in the north and wash- 
ing German reserves down a bloody 
drain from Leningrad to the Orel pivot? 


| And then would Japan attack? 


These questions surely came up at 
the Churchill-Stalin conferences, for 
upon them, in part, hang all the ques- 


tions relating to Stalin’s cry for a second 
front. We—the Americans and British- 
think we know what we can do on , 
western offensive front next spring; and 
we know that our strategists think that 
a second-front effort now, in our presen 
production stage and our present shi 
ping situation, may end on the epitap! 
“Too soon with too little.” As Amer 
can planes from British bases come un 
der the fire of German defense squad 
rons—and of British critics—a decision t 
link them with an immediate land an 
sea gamble on the invasion coast must 
hang heavily on the hope that a Nort! 
Russian offensive, synchronized with its 
start, will help us move fast enough ti 
draw reserves from Von Bock and Rom 
mel and save the Middle East, too, for 
1943. 

Americans watching the fighting front 
have been reminded of the importance 
of their hemisphere front by a persona 
letter mailed by Nelson A. Rockefelle: 
Coordinator of the Office of Inter-Amer 
ican Affairs, to the presidents of 1,50) 
of the largest manufacturing companies 
in the United States. It read: 

“Advertising by every manufacturer 
exporting to the Americas is urgenth 
needed to explain the reasons for the 
shortages of United States goods, t 
appeal to the peoples of the other Amer 
ican nations to share in the necessarn 
sacrifices we all have to make, and t 
explain how to conserve supplies.” 


Guides to Advertisers 
It cautiously reminded exporters anx- 


_ ious to assure their place on the ground 


floor in Latin American postwar trade 
that the Treasury Department is kind 
to reasonable advertising deductions 
from federal] income taxes. 

It will be followed up by calls from 
the Department of Commerce regional 
advisers. 

Export advertisers are now studying 
copy used in Latin America by such 
persistent pushers as Bausch & Lomb, 
Allis-Chalmers, and Thompson Prod- 
ucts. Business Publishers International 
Corp. (330 W. 42nd St., New York) is 
ready with a newly-published handbook, 
“What the Export Advertisers Are Say- 
ing,” exhibiting and commenting on 
recent advertisements by such leaders a: 
Monsanto Chemical, Caterpillar ‘I rac 
tor, Worthington Pump, U. S. Rubber. 
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“STEP LIVELY = 
IS THE WORD 


URING 1941 the railroads 
moved the greatest vol- 
ume of freight in their history. 


In the first 6 months of 1942 
they carried 36% more than 
in the same period of history- 


making 1941. 


One reason the railroads have 
been able to do this has been 
the all-out cooperation of 


shippers. 


Cars have been loaded heavier, 
sent away faster, emptied 
quicker. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


MERICAN 
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This is important. For to carry 
everything the Government, 
Army, Navy and Business have 
to haul, cars have to be kept 


movy ing. 


So you see why there’s no room 
for sleeping shipments. It’s 
transportation we have to de- 
liver—someone else will supply 
the storage accommodations. 


And so to keep war equip- 
ment, foods and commercial 
goods on the move, “step 
lively” is the word. 


~~ 
vaeirio 
For 
victory 


RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Eyes on the U.S. 


Canadians are looking to 
Washington for tipoff on what is 
going to happen to industries as 
result of material scarcities. 


OT’ TAWA—Canada is following the 

United States closely in dealing with the 
problem of scarce materials. ‘The recent 
meeting of the Joint War Production 
Committee in W ashington is under- 
stood here to have resulted in decisions 
that will curtail and divert war produc- 
tion as well as civilian industry. It is felt 
that many plants producing consumer 
goods will have to close. 
e@ Looking Across Border—Recognizing 
that Washington's actions must govern 
the use that is made of available mate- 
rial, Canadians look in that direction to 
see what is likely to happen to their civil- 
ian industries and their small war con- 
tractors. ‘The situation was canvassed at 
the meeting a month ago between Don- 
ald Nelson and Leon Henderson, for the 
United States, and Munitions Minister 
C. D. Howe and Price Czar Donald 
Gordon, for Canada. Now it is believed 
that something definite is shaping up re- 
garding production assignments. 

Ottawa is abandoning the view that 

civilian plants displaced by scarcities can 
be extensively converted to war produc- 
tion. Materials, particularly metals, will 
be increasingly reserved for essential pro- 
duction that is already under way. Steel 
shortage is the most pressing present 
worry; requirements are reported to be 
almost double available supplies. 
@ Less Subcontracting—Before the mate 
rials situation became apparent, Canada 
was rapidly developing a subcontracting 
organization. ‘he present trend is to 
soft-pedal farming-out operations. 

Revision is expected soon in Wash- 
ington’s Production Requirements Plan 
for the supply of materials to war con- 
tractors. Word here is that firms using 
less than $5,000 worth of metals a quar- 
ter will be required to establish future 
needs in the same way that is required of 
those who use more than that amount. 
It is understood that the recent meeting 
of the Joint War Production Board 
drafted tentative plans in this con- 
nection. 

@ Manpower Shortage—Canada’s non- 
war plants face early diversion of skilled 
labor to war industry. Rules for such di- 
version already have been drafted by 
Selective Service Director Elliott Little, 
but the government is timid about com- 
pulsory phases of the plan. Political fac- 
tors affecting the situation are expected 
to change when the cabinet resorts to 
conscription for overseas military service. 

The Dominion’s residue of employ- 
able jobless has already been absorbed, 
and Director Little is now surveying 
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nonwar industries subject to curtail- 


ment. First of these is the pulp and 
paper industry. Newsprint plants in 
Quebec are due for curtailment in Sep- 
tember in connection with the transfer 
of electric power to aluminum = 
sion. Little’s own Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
& Paper (he was general manager be- 
fore taking on his war job) may be 
closed down completely. 

e Mitchell Gets the Call—Ottawa has 
settled on hornyhanded Minister of La- 
bor Humphrey Mitchell to be ministe- 
rial head of manpower policy. Up to the 
present, Defense Minister Ralston and 
War Services Minister Thorson have 
been squabbling for control. Present de- 
cision is that war industry is to lose vir- 
tually all its beginners, a percentage of 
its semiskilled, and a smaller percentage 
of its skilled and key-men. Little is regis- 
tering and training women who are now 
unemployed to replace these as soon as 
possible. 

Compulsory transfer of workers from 
nonwar plants to war plants is definitely 
in prospect. Workers will be forbidden 
to leave jobs without Little’s permission 
and employers will not be allowed to 
fire men without good cause. 

e Government Buying—Ottawa is going 
in for government buying of all scarce 
materials, especially imports. Price Czar 
Donald Gordon has ruled that all pur- 
chases of short materials from abroad 
will be made by the government-owned 
Commodities Prices Stabilization Corp., 

and that where it may be necessary 
domestic goods will be absorbed in the 
same way. 

The corporation is now buying vege- 
table oils, coffee, cocoa, and other ra- 
tioned commodities. Most interesting 
to Canadian business is that it may 
decide to enter the domestic field with 
the bulk buying of butter and some 


canned goods. 


BITS AND PIECES 


LONDON-The latest British } mp. 
ers—the Stirling, Halifax, and Lan. aster 
—carry heavier loads of bombs tha) any 
other bombers in service. : 

The Stirling has a carrying capac ty of 
eight tons of bombs—more than eye 
the bomb load of the huge Boein Fly. 
ing Fortress. 

MEXICO CIT Y—The Export-Iiipor 
Bank has granted Mexico a $6,00\),000 
loan to help build the proposed jtos 
Hornos Steel plant at Monclova, Coz. 
huila, and at the same time has cop. 
sented to more rapid use of last year 
$30,000,000 credit to build highways, 
Original scheme called for maximum 
annual expenditures of $10,000,000 
(BW-—Jul.11°42,p40). 


INDIAN PROJECTS DELAYED 


NEW DELHI—One of the most im. 
portant industrial projects recommended 
by the United States industrial mission 
to help make India less dependent on 
imported war supplies is being delayed 
by the civil disturbances. This is the 
industrial alcohol plant, for which 
equipment had already been earmarked 
in England. 

Another big war emergency project 
that is being held up is the construction 
of tire plants. 

These new industries were recom- 
mended several months ago by United 
Nations advisers. India and Ceylon | pI 
duce normally 100,000 tons of nat ural 
rubber a year, enough to cover Eng- 
land’s entire demand in any prewar 
year. 

Plan proposed by the advisers was t 
set up new plants to make tires locally, 
and to that end, orders for needed fac- 
tory equipment had been placed in the 
United States. 


AXIS AID 


According to the caption which ac- 
companied this photo from Lyon, 
France, men are flocking to placement 


centers to sign for work in Germany 
in response to an appeal from Pierre 
Laval, chief of government. The cap- 
tion did not explain that the choice is 
between war work or no dole. 
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THE SCRAP FROM Your 
PLANTS IS NEEDED AT ONCE 
10 KEEP WAR PRODUCTION 
MOVING! 


OU know that all our furnaces and mills 

must be kept working at top speed to win 
this war. Yet the steel industry, already produc- 
ing record quantities, cannot attain its full, 
needed war-time capacity of 90,000,000 tons un- 
less 6,000,000 additional tons of scrap steel is 
uncovered promptly. 

This critical situation can be solved only by 
the patriotic cooperation of every American 
manufacturer. 

In your plant, lying around in repair shops 
and storerooms, is the scrap America needs to 
give our boys the fighting tools they must have 
to win... 

Broken castings, pipe, obsolete machinery, 
abandoned line shafting, pulleys, pumps, old 
boilers, storage tanks, beams, rails, fencing, track, 
chains, cable, rusty bolts, nuts, and rivets .. . 

Round them up and get them moving to the 
front! 

... Like the gas appliance manufacturer who 
searched his plant and found 90 tons of scrap 
metals ... or the paper mill that “mined” 1,800 
tons of steel from its plants...or the rubber 
company that asked its foremen to “stop holding 
things” and collected 1,608 tons of iron and 
steel from old molds and obsolete machinery in 
a single week! 

What others have done, you can duplicate. 
Walk through your plant with “Scrap” in your 
mind—you’ll be amazed at the harvest. But get 
it into the fight, at once ., , the war won't wait! 

7 * * 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO... Appoint one man as Sal- 


vage Manager for your organization. Give him authority 
to act—to condemn old equipment, to move material, to 
collect scrap of all kinds. Have him separate 
all scrap by type. Then move it promptly 
through your regular scrap dealers. Don’t 
wait — start rounding up scrap mow — and 
keep your scrap moving until the war is won! 
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DONALD M. NELSON 
says to all industry: 


“The shortage of scrap materials for war pro 

4 duction is acute. 6,000,000 extra tons of scrap 

A iron and steel alone are needed this year, and 

vast quantities of rubber, copper, brass, tin, 

lead and zinc. Without your immediate, active cooperation — 

whether you have war work or not—we cannot lick this problem. 

We urge you to organize at once an all-out collection drive in your 
plants for these materials.” 


SCRAP NEEDED FOR WAR 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


50% of every tank, ship, and gun is made of scrap iron and steel! 


Other metals—Rubber —Rags — 
Manila rope—Burlap bags 


es 
to 
Pe 


Thousands of tons of these materials are needed to make bombs, 

tires for jeeps, surgical supplies for military hospitals, wiping 

rags for guns, insulation for electric wiring, parachute flares 
and sandbags. 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industria! concerns). 
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How to Write 
Better 
Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 
experience. 


Second Edition 
201 pages, 514 x 8, $2.00 


“Chock full of tested 
methods to increase the 
calibre and productive- 
ness of letters.” 
Chicago Credit News 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book, 
In simplest possible manner it shows the essen- 
tials of good letter writing and with pointers 
and examples from the work of successful letter 
writers shows how to make your own letters 
more productive. Covers all the regular cor- 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down, 
simple treatment of their problems—suitable 
for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 
concerns. 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 
—develop the body of the letter 
—write action-compelling closes 
—write an adjustment letter 

—write an inquiry letter 

—write collection letters 

—revive inactive customers 

—avoid “telegraphic” letters 

—make every letter a sales letter, etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust- 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over- 
looked. Try Buckley’s methods in your letters 
even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month’s time. 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


Send me Buckley--How to Write Better Business 
Letters fer 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance. ) 


Name Cb tec ceccescdecessasessae Ccebocssesecece 
BENE oc ccsvicccsicccsesecadnnccutsoatanssecee 
eee? Wr GG. é dn. 0c cunncedaxiecendcieenatbsincs es 


Position COCO eOrrorecerenseeseeceseces 


Company ... BW-8-22-42 
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Helping Retailers 


Britain devises a system 
which would let shopkeepers 
close now (instead of drawing 
on capital), reopen after war. 


LONDON-—American — automobile 
salesmen have had to find new jobs 
since the beginning of the year, and fill- 
ing station proprictors have had to find 
new merchandise to sell because of the 
gasoline shortage, but on the whole 
retail trade in the United States is not 
likely to begin running out of things 
to sell until later this year. By then, 
however, the growing list of consumer 
goods that cannot be replaced (along 
with the rapid disappearance of prewar 
inventories) is likely to raise in the 
minds of retailers everywhere the great 
question: “What do I do now?” 

Because American experience in so 
many lines has followed the British, 
retailers are likely to turn te London 
for an answer. 

@ Reliance on Imports—For a number 
of obvious reasons British experience 
will not be exactly paralleled in the 
United States. In the first place, Brit- 
ain is far more dependent than the 
United States on imported supplies of 
everything from cotton to grapefruit 
juice, and submarine and air warfare 
began cutting into these imports im- 
mediately the war started in September, 
1939. This made rationing of both 
food and clothing a necessity in Britain 


_ as early as 1940, though on only a lim- 


| trade committee, appointed 


ited basis, until 1941 (BW-—Jan.31’42, 
p34). 

A year later the blitz ruined stocks 
of British supplies and wiped out many 
important retail shops in London and 
the big industrial centers of England. 
e Immediate Prospects—It is plain now, 
however, that America’s war production 
is on such a large scale that even the 
vast raw materials sources of the United 
States won’t cover military needs and 
leave adequate supplies to meet civilian 
needs unless these are drastically cur- 
tailed. 

And it is beginning to be plain that 
as vast numbers of civilians—possibly 
6,000,000 men by next year—are called 
into the services, there is bound to be 
a sharp curtailment of retail turnover 
and some one-man shops that will run 


' into trouble if the owner is drafted. 


e@ Study Completed—A special retail 
several 
months ago by the Board of Trade, has 
just completed a survey (excepting food 
retailers) and sent to the government 
a series of recommendations which are 
bound to be of interest to farsighted 
executives in the United States. 

This British committee discovered, 
in surveying 120 department stores, that 


SIMPLIFIED 
PRODUCTION 


Cadburys feel it may be of general 
interest to publish the following facts. 


As compared with pre-war : 


PRODUCTION at Bournville of Choco- 
late and Cocoa has fallen by only l 3% 
and a considerable proportion of 
this is for Service requirements 


aut 
LABOUR used in the manufacture of 
Cocoa and Chocolate has been 


reduced by 
AND 


10°, 


FACTORY SPACE released is more than 20% 


PAPER AND CARD used for wrapping . 
purposes have been reduced by 50% 


How has this been done ? 


The answer is simplification. We have stopped 
making Assortments and have concentrated on 
the manufacture of Cocoa, Moulded Chocolate, 
Bourn-vita, Filled Blocks and Chocolate Biscuits. 


Before the war we made 
99 LINES — 237 PACKINGS 


This has now been reduced to 
16 LINES — 29 PACKINGS 


@ We submit this record of our experience to 
show how by simplification it is possible to pro- 
duce the maximum amount of goods with the 
minimum of labour, space and materials. 


ISSUED BY 


CADBURYS 


OF BOURNVILLE 


Cadburys, Britain’s biggest cocoa and 
chocolate manufacturers, is helping to 
set the “economy” pace by advertis- 
ing to other producers, at the same 
time that they are keeping their con- 
sumers informed exactly how far they 
have simplified production and what 
the economies mean in terms of man- 
power and materials. 


‘ 


they had lost about 23% of their total 
floor space in bombing raids and that 
with curtailed trade and operating econ- 
omies they had reduced their staffs 
about one-third. 
@ Few Chain Stores Closed—Out of 
1,052 chain store units operating before 
the war, only 42 were closed because 
of bombing or voluntary consolidation, 
though staffs have been cut 25%. 
Cooperatives, controlling a larger pro- 
portion of the retail trade in Britain 
than is the case in the United States, 
have fared better than other organized 
retail groups. Though they lost nearly 
10% of their shop space in the blitz, at 
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The flag flies for the Fortress 


First Joint Army-Navy Award for 
Aircraft Production Goes to Boeing 


“For high achievement in the produc- 
tion of war equipment”. . . so reads the 
citation bestowing the joint Army and 
Navy Award upon the Boeing Aircraft 
Company, and each of its employees. 
Boeing is the first aircraft company to 
receive the award. The war equipment 
mentioned is the Boeing Flying Fortress* 
—the long-range heavy bomber whose 
speed, altitude and fire-power make it 
the American flying weapon most feared 


by the enemy. . . . The achievement is 
the ability of Boeing employees and 
production strategists to turn out this 
highly complicated, immense and pow- 
erful airplane in greater numbers and at 
a much faster pace than was thought 
possible a year ago. 

From the very beginning, the swift 
production of Flying Fortresses has been 
a major part of the War Program. Long 
before Pearl Harbor, the heat was on the 
Boeing production system. Since Decem- 
ber 7, the production of Flying Fortresses 
has been steadily stepped up to meet the 


demands of the men on the flying fronts 
in Australia, India, Africa, England and 
Hawaii . . . to answer the constant cry 
of “send us more B-17’s!” 


To the Army and the Navy, to the 
crews of the Flying Fortresses wherever 
they fight, the men who designed this 
airplane and the men and women who 
build it send this message: 

“The flag is up! We will keep it 
flying. We are building you the best 
airplanes we know how to build, and 
we are building them as fast as possible. 


Keep ’em flying!” 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“THe TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS’* AND ' STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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least one-half of this has been replaced. 
e@ Many Shops Not Tabulated—What 
these statistics fail to reveal is the dis- 
tress of thousands of small shopkeepers. 
Because they were not organized before 
the war and because the Hoard of Trade 
keeps no detailed census of retail trade, 
the mortality in the small retail field 
can only be estamated. 

Records from Glasgow show that, of 

19,000 retail shops operating just be- 
fore the war, 3% closed in the last four 
months of 1939, another 6% durin 
1940, and 8% in the first half of 1941. 
And of 232 shops operating in 1939 in 
Streatham, a London suburb, 101—or 
44% —had been closed by the summer 
of 1941. 
@ Concentration Plan—It is that situa- 
tion in the small retail trades which has 
caused the retail trade committee to 
recommend to the Board of Trade a 
plan for voluntary “concentration” sim- 
ilar to the pattern followed by industry 
two years ago (BW —Dec.20'41,p34). 

What the British authorities propose 
is a Retail Concentration Insurance 
Fund to which all retailers (except food) 


remaining in business would contribute 
on a compulsory basis. Proposed annual 
premium is 1% of yearly turnover. 

@ Closings to Be Encouraged—As soon 
as the plan is = into operation, small 
shopkeepers who are finding it virtually 
impossible to make ends meet because 
of falling turnover and the tightening 
price squeeze, will be urged to go out 
of business for the duration. ‘To cover 
such fixed obligations as rent and re- 
pairs, they will be paid out of the insur- 
ance fund an amount approximately 
equal to 5% of their turnover during 
the last full business year. 

In most cases, according to the sur- 
vey specialists, this will be enough to 
cover rent payments for as long as the 
lease lasts. At the same time, the gov- 
ernment will recommend that the retir- 
ing shopkeeper be exempted from 
monthly utility charges whether or not 
the gas and electricity fixtures are re- 
moved. 

e Experience Proves Need—Experience 
during the last two years proves that 
many little retailers, hoping always that 
they can last out the war, have hung 


on until they have lost all of thei; 
capital. Because these small shop keep. 
ers will be needed after the war, Lop. 
don has tardily worked out the ingur. 
ance plan. 

If the scheme is accepted and put 
into operation this fall, authorities ex. 
pect hundreds of small shopkeepers to 
avail themselves of its benefits. 


SALESMEN SELL SELVES 


Canadian salesmen, with steadily 
dwindling supplies of goods to sel, are 
promoting a national advertising cam 
paign in daily and weekly newspapers, 
financial and business publications, to 
sell themselves. Six separate organiza- 
tions have united to form the National 
Committee of Canadian Commercial 
Travelers which is sponsoring the drive. 
Wartime duties of a good salesman, the 
campaign points out, are to interpret 
government regulations and policies to 
buyers, to show how to prolong the life 
of merchandise, and to promote the efh- 
ciency of retailers and the equitable allo- 
cation of merchandise. 


of 1929 they constituted only 52%. 


(1) Included under *Miscellaneous.”’ 


column total. 
(3) Liabilities in excess of assets. 


Figures for 1940—just released—show that direct invest- 
ments of United States business concerns in foreign prop- 
erties amounted to $7,000,342,000 at that time—66% of 
the country’s total investments abroad, whereas at the end 


value of foreign dollar bonds held in this country (indirect 
investment) and the increase in “involuntary” direct in- 
vestment (American earnings abroad “frozen” in the coun- 


America’s Corporate Stake Abroad—$7,000,000,000 


try of their origin) are the two main reasons for the in- 
crease in relative value of the direct investments. 


Shown below in 


The decline in the 
vided in Table II 


TABLE I: WORLD DISTRIBUTION 
Public 
Utilities 
and Mining 
Manu- Trans- and Dis- Agri- Mis- 
facturing portation Petroleum Smelting _ tribution culture cellaneous Total 

Canada and Newfoundland... 635,523 407,237 119,606 187,227 111,561 10,548 630,992 2,102,694 
Latin America............... 209 548 962,029 572,084 512,432 81,753 359,116 74,474 2,771,436 
Europe ee Ee 639 , 447 73,565 305,521 See Pe os aacsen 104, 431 1,420, 365 
Asia, Africa and Oceania. .... 133,193 70 , 885 279 ,962 29,615 83,548 63 ,028 45 ,616 705 , 847 

Cand TOtab, ....cccsivece Beer a 1,513,716 1,277,173 781,929 521,608 432,692 855,513 7 ,000 , 342 
TABLE II: LATIN AMERICA 
Cuba SPE EE ot SE 26, 845 233,421 10,195 6,636 11,874 240,871 29,955 559,797 
Other West Indies —829(3) 9,891 54,760 1,324 820 45,189 2,981 114, 136 
Mexico 10,479 116,406 41,970 168,312 6,993 10, 338 3,429 357,927 
Central America 299 96,410 8,095 6,597 acare 51,113 23,307 188 ,094 
Argentina 79,075 222,106 (1) (1) , tr oe 62 , 406 387 ,945 
Brazil. 69, 536 112,451 30,717 (1) 17 ,875 (1) 9,530 240, 109 
Chile 6,544 121,371 (1) 276,777 ae aah idoue 4,712 413,983 
Colombia 1,263 25,788 75 ,090 (1) 3,263 (1) 6,212 111,616 
Peru. . 4,998 11,097 (1) 20,182 3,040 (1) 42,280 81,597 
Uruguay 5,705 (1) i. eerie BE oa Dhatek ace 299 10,918 
Venezuela : mary 498 8,481 249,679 (1) a” ee 1,354 262 , 376 
Other South America. 5,135 (1) (1) (1) SS eer 35,974 42,938 

CeeeGN) sv td axx enc ceke 209, 548 962,029 572,084 512,432 81,753 359,116 74,474(2) 2,771,436 


(2) The column totals include those items covered by footnote (1), which items, of course, are not included in the “Miscellaneous © 


figure by type of industry and major geographical area. 
Details for individual countries in Latin America are pro- 
. Similar detailed data on individual 
countries of the old world will be presented in an early 
issue. Figures are in thousands of dollars—000 omitted. 


Table I is the breakdown of the total 
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4000 GIANT CARGO PLANES A YEAR? 


HERE’S WHERE MANY WOULD BE BUILT! 


The Henry J. Kaiser proposal to solve America’s world-wide 
shipping problem, by building 5,000 giant cargo planes a 
year, has electrified the nation! Many of these planes would 
be built in the Kaiser shipyards in the area served by The 
Oregonian. In the meantime, capable management, coopera- 
tive labor, and favorable conditions are making it possible 
for these yards to establish unheard-of shipbuilding records. 


.. 


‘4 4 


Ray aa Wh i in 


Changing shift at the shipyards. As the crew in the 
cnc : “ie foreground gocs off the job, the new crew com 

ab ‘ ‘ 

‘424: A ts . This picture shows a portion of the Kaiser operatio 


Pretty, aren’t OR Ts. 

they? These are ¥ eS ‘ ss ms ee 4 iS HIN GT Gea 
Kaiser-built, oS ’ 

10,000-ton 

Liberty ships. 


The Kaiser plane-building proposal proves again that the 
prosperity of The Oregonian Market is more than a “for- 
the-duration” proposition. The combination of vast and 
varied natural resources, low-cost electric power, and ideal 
working conditions assures this region of permanent and 
increasingly important development. For the advertiser 
there is The Oregonian—the only Portland newspaper 


which provides area-wide market coverage. This is The Oregonian Market—Oregon and the7 Columbia river 
counties of Washington—a region of 105,000 square mili 


THE OREGONIAN 


The Great Newspaper of the West « Portland, Oregon 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


“MORE THAN A CITY NEWSPAPER...A PART OF THE LIFE OF THE REGION” 
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Save 


Metal 


WAR MATERIAL 


iif 


Typewriteable 
ADDRESS CARDS 


—are durable as metal. 
—are easily stenciled in or- 
dinary typewriter. 


—will flex without remaining 
bent, so will not jam. 


IMPORTANT: Write today on 
your business letterhead for free 
copy of Eliott Addressing Machines 
in War Work, a new booklet of 
certified case reports of how the 
Elliot System saves countless valu- 
able hours in vital war industries. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Illuminated Magnifier 


When the Boyer-Campbell Co., 6540 
Antoine St., Detroit, brought out the 
electrically illuminated Super Sight 
Magnifier (BW—Jun.29'40,p36), it was 


| entirely adequate for the general run of 
| civilian small parts manufacturing and 


= 
we 


4. 


VTi é 
Llhiot& ALL-FIBRE assembly, inspection, first aid, etc. How- 


| ever, now that war work demands extra 


precision, hence calls for higher mag- 


| nification, the company is introducing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


the No. 95ZC Super Sight with two 
magnifying lenses. The lower lens may 
be swung out of the way or detached 
when high magnification is not required. 


Maintenance Elevator 


Gencral maintenance work and the 
installation of overhead wiring, lighting 
fixtures, sprinkler systems, etc., promise 
| to be considerably expedited by the elec- 
| trically powered “Victory Stacker,” new 
40-ft. telescopic portable elevator devel- 


oped by Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 245 
Walnut St., Watertown, Mass. Its lift- 
ing capacity is 1,500 Ib.; its overall 
height 40 ft. 4 in.; its working platform 
36x72 in.—large enough for two men, 
their tools, and materials. The stacker 
can be mounted on a power tractor as 


NEW PRODUCTS 


illustrated, or be made to operate on jt 
own wheeled base as a conver mal 
stacker. Other sizes and capacit 
available. 


Weldable Plastic Pipe 


Simultaneously with the ann 
ment that Saran Plastic Pipe is being 
manufactured in the same dimension. 
as extra-strong steel pipe of 2-in. outsid 
diameter and less comes news that two 
pieces of the pipe can be welded to. 
gether in less than a minute. ‘Th: 


Cnds 


are melted slightly on a hot plate heated 
to 350-400 F., pressed firmly together, 
allowed to cool for ten seconds. ‘The 


resultant joint is stronger than the pip: 

This new product of Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., possesses high 1 
sistance to all liquids and gases except 4 
few solvents, is nonscaling, docs not 
burn, withstands sub-zero cold and heat 
up to 175 F. It can be cut and threaded 
with regular pipe-fitting tools. 


Steel-Carcass Belts 


Flexible steel wires are replacing con 
ventional cotton cord and fabric in the 
carcasses of the new endless Goodyear 
Rubber V-Belts now being manutfac- 
tured by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, to withstand the heat 
and strain developed by the engines of 
military tanks and armored vehicles. 
After the war, the same principle will 
be extended to V-belts for heavy-duty 
industrial and automotive drives. 

Meanwhile, Goodyear is putting to- 
gether a 2,000-ft. rubber conveyor belt 
with steel carcass destined for carly 
application in the transportation of ore. 
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MARKETING 
Advertising Is Off 


With exception of radio | 
nets and industrial publications, | 
all media show declines, but a 
midsummer pickup is noted. 


As summer smoulders into fall, the 

men whose bread and butter is sliced 
out of the advertising dollar begin snif- 
fing the air for the scent of new cam- 
paigns. Inevitably, they measure fall 
advertising prospects against the yard- 
stick of actual advertising volume in the 
first half of the year. 
e Short Measure—This year, for the first 
time since war entered the advertising 
equation back in 1939, the yardstick 
gives short measure. With the excep- 
tion of network radio and industrial 
publications, all the major media show 
sharp declines for the first months of 
1942 as compared with the same period 
last year. Here are some of the available 
figures: 

Advertising in 57 national monthly 
magazines and groups, as compiled by 
Printer’s Ink magazine, totaled 4,394,- 
495 lines in the first eight months of 
1942, against 5,010,101 lines in the 
same 1941 period—a decline of 12.3%. 
Similarly, advertising in 34 women’s 
magazines dropped 3.9%, from 4,599,- 
218 lines in January-August, 1941, to 
4,421,189 lines in January-August, 1942. 
@ Weekly Magazines—The Printer’s Ink 
weekly magazine linage figures are avail- 
able tor the first seven months of the 
year. They show a 7.4% dropoff for 19 
national weeklies (including Look, pub- 
lished biweekly), from 6,523,989 lines in 
January-July, 1941, to 6,043,168 lines in 
January-July, 1942. 

There is no novelty in the fact that 
newspapers are hard hit. Never fully 
recovered from the depression and the 
onset of radio competition, newspaper 


advertising has shown losses in recent | 


years even when other media prospered. 
Media Records’ figures (based on 60 
daily and 93 Sunday newspapers in 52 


cities) show how sadly the daily press | 


has fared this year. 

¢ Where Losses Come—Biggest drop has 
been in that newspaper advertising gen- 
erally classed as national linage. A loss 
of 3.8% in general linage, and a whack- 


ing 68.9% drop in automotive, average | 


out to a total decline of 19.3% in na- 
tional advertising for the first half of 
1942 compared to the first half of 1941. 
All categories of local advertising—retail, 
financial, and classified—also suffered. 
The slump in department store sales 
(BW—Aug.15’42,p13) was reflected in 
a 3.1% decline in retail linage. Total 
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newspaper advertising (national and lo- 
cal) came to 595,954,797 lines in the 
first six months of this year against 
651,614,497 lines last year—an over-all 
loss of 8.5%. 

@ National Networks—Total revenue of 
the four national networks—Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, National Broadcasting Co.’s 
Red, and the Blue Network Co.—was 
sticking at the half-year mark to the 
steady 10% rate of gain it maintained 
throughout 1941. 

The sharpest increases were registered 

by the two youngest networks, Mutual 
and the Blue. For the first six months, 
Mutual’s revenue was up 79% (on the 
basis of one-time card rates), the Blue’s 
some 21%. NBC-Red came out frac- 
tionally short of 8% ahead of ’41, while 
CBS just held its own with a gain of 
slightly better than 1%. 
@ Other Categories—No figures compar- 
able to those on national advertising in 
magazines, newspapers, and network 
radio are available for business papers 
and outdoor advertising. The magazine 
Industrial Marketing estimates that ad- 
vertising space in 118 business papers 
was 5.1% greater in the first six months 
of ’42 than in the first half of ’41. All 
of this increase is attributable to 88 
industrial publications—up 9.7%. Ad- 
vertising in 18 trade, or dealer, papers 
dropped 15.7%, while 12 class (service) 
publications showed a decrease of 
$.03%. 

Outdoor Advertising, Inc., reports 

that national advertisers’ billings for 
outdoor display space were off 10% for 
the six-month period. 
e Upswing Noted—Thus, except for the 
large bright spot of network radio and 
the much smaller bright spot of indus- 
trial publications, the advertising pic- 
ture appears pretty bleak at the half- 
vear mark. Actually, there’s more room 
for optimism than the over-all figures 
indicate. Notably, magazine and news- 
paper advertising has been picking up 
in the past couple of months. Space 
salesmen believe this upswing will gain 
momentum in early fall issues. 

While linage in national magazines 
showed a 12.3% decline for the eight- 
month period, August linage is 0.2% 
ahead of '41. Weeklies showed a sub- 
stantial 9% gain for July—747,202 lines 
of advertising in "42, against 685,552 in 
‘41. Linage in women’s magazines 
slumped 6% in August, somewhat more 
than the over-all decline for the eight 
months, but in this classification adver- 
tising rate boosts go a long way toward 
offsetting linage losses. 

@ Newspaper Pickup—Total newspaper 
linage is up 0.7% for July over the same 
month last year. Most of the gain is 
attributable to a good showing for gen- 
eral and retail advertising, up 6.8% and 
6.3% respectively. Automotive linage is 
off 25.5%, but this is a considerable im- 
provement over the sorry 64% loss for 
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the first six months. Financial linage is 
down 14.4%, classified 10.2%. 

The explanation of this advertising 
performance—the sharp slump at the be- 
ginning of the year and the encouraging 
midsummer pickup—is obvious. Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war with its imme- 
diate effect in the curtailment or stop- 
page of production in a host of civilian 

oods industries knocked advertising 
schedules galley west. 

e Readjustment—By now, however, suf- 
ficient time has elapsed for a measure 
of order to emerge from the general 
chaos. Companies which no longer have 
goods to sell—manufacturers of tires, 
automobiles, heavy appliances—have had 
time to adjust themselves to wartime 
realities, substitute institutional and 
goodwill themes for sales campaigns to 
hold on to postwar markets. 

Companies afflicted by more tempo- 

rary materials shortages are getting ready 
to” promote substitute packages and 
products. For example, canned soup 
advertising slumped during the general 
confusion over tin curtailment; indica- 
tions are that it will be back this fall 
bigger and better than ever before. 
e Barbs of Fate—Not all media were 
equally hard hit by the advertising re- 
cession at the first of the year, and not 
all will share equally in the improve- 
ment. 

Magazines which have depended heav- 
ily on a single source of revenue are in 
a precarious spot, since their sufferings 
are in proportion to those of their ma- 
jor advertisers. Thus travel publications 
can almost be classed as war casualties; 
outdoor and sporting magazines are hard 
put. Magazines in the- so-called “shel- 
ter” group have suffered from the loss of 


durable goods and building indus: ad. 
vertising, though they are trying bird to 
diversify, making a big play for food 
accounts (BW—Dec.6’41,p88). 
@ Monthly Magazines—The big ¢-nerg| 
monthlies—American, = Cosmop»\itan, 
Red Book—suffered sharp losses it the 
first of the year, but their advertising 
appeal is sufficiently diversified so that 
they are now pulling out handsomely. 
Their backers believe that since they 
are heavily loaded with “escapist’’ liter. 
ature, they will become more, rather 
than less, popular as the war goes on 
The general weeklies—Saturday Eye. 
ning Post, Collier’s, Liberty—heavily de. 
pendent on automotive advertising, 
were harder hit than the monthlies 
They are likely to get a good share of 
the institutional automotive and dur. 
able goods copy which is now trickling 
back, and their showing should improve 
materially in the next few months, 
Over the long pull, however, they have 
a specific problem: they’re competing 
for nickels and dimes with the fast. 
growing weekly picture and news maga- 
zines. 
e Counting Pages—Witness the recent 
boast of ‘Time magazine in trade papers 
ads that, at the end of the first six 
months of ’42, it led all national maga- 
zines in number of advertising pages— 
1,310 at the half-year mark, according 
to Publishers’ Information Bureau fig. 
ures. Life was runner-up with 1,307 
The Post was third even though it does 
not carry liquor advertising which ac- 
counted for most of the margin of lead- 
ership held by Time and Life. Business 
Week was fourth with 1,125 pages. The 
Post, always the leader until recently, 
lost 25% in advertising space over the 


RATIONING 


Se, ree nN SS 
” Bec —— 


MOBILE OPA BOARD 


San Mateo County, Calif., just south 
of San Francisco, has a price and ra- 
tioning board on wheels. Instead of 
traveling from five to fifty miles on 
precious tires to a rationing headquar- 
ters in the town of Half Moon Bay, 


the 3,500 people in the area are served 
by a mobile unit which visits them 
regularly every Wednesday. Portable 
files are simply loaded into the station 
wagon, and the executive secrctaly 
and a volunteer worker set out on 4 
trip on which they stop at three vil- 
lages and cover 150 miles. 
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Why are American warplanes mak- 
ing so brilliant a record on sky-front 
after sky-front ? One reason is their 
power... the thousands of “horses” 
built into modern aircraft engines. 
High horsepower and seven-mile-a- 
minute speeds, however, have made 
it tough for the engine designer. 
He’s had to worry particularly about 
the endurance of engine parts... 
because when a pilot really “gives 
‘er the gun”, bearing pressures be- 
come so high that bearing surfaces 
are subjected to terrific pounding 
and fatigue stresses. 


Mallory has sup- 
plied the answer to 
an engine designer's 
prayer .. . literally 
asilver lining for the clouds of 
warplanes now filling the skies of 
America and on Allied battle- 
fronts. The Mallosil Process . . . 
Mallory’s perfected method of 
bonding precious metals, such 
as silver, to base metal backings 
-.. has made it possible to pro- 
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een ee 
eee 


vide a tough, homogeneous, heat- 
dissipating silver surface for air- 
craft 


bearings, bushings, pinion- 


races, gear supports and other 


vital parts, 


Result: These aircraft engine parts, 
machined and Mallosil-ed by Mallory, 
can withstand today’s heavy horse- 
power loads . . . and tomorrow's 


heavier ones! 


found 


The Mallosil 


many other applications . 


Process has 
from 
headlight switches to solenoid con- 
tacts. But the development of 
Mallosil, and its use with many 
metals and alloys, is just one achieve- 
ment by Mallory metallurgists. They 


have also improved electrical contacts 


“OR 


DERED METAL PRODUCTS AND BI-METALS.. 
ANODE PLATE CAPACITORS, VIBRATORS, VITREOUS RESISTORS, POTENTIOMETERS, RHEOSTATS, ROTARY 
SWITCHES, SINGLE AND MULTIPLE PUSH BUTTON SWITCHES, POWER SUPPLIES, BATTERY BOOSTERS AND CHARGERS 


Drawn from Official Photograph US. Navy 


and resistance welding electrodes, in 
They 


helped Mallory engineers to create 


design and materials. have 
alternate ... and often better . . 

electronic parts such as switches, noise 
filters, condensers and rectifiers . . . 
when the shortage of raw materials 
made redesign essential to meet high 


military standards. 


Interesting and important things are 
happening in Mallory laboratories. 
So important... to so many indus- 
tries... that it will pay vou to keep 
Mallory in mind as you face today’s 
problems of production and design 
... and tomorrow’s! P. R. Mallory 
& Co., Ine., 
Cable Address 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


*Pelmallo”™ 


SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICAL, GEO- 
PHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS WITH .. 
CONTACTS, WELDING ELECTRODES, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POW- 
- RECTIFIERS, ORY ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITORS, SPECIAL HIGH RATIO 


» ELECTRICAL 


War contrac 
ifications. May 
consider a paper 
time product. B 
ferent story. If sO@turn for help to 
Dennison. For in addition to making its 
familiar tags and labels, Dennison has fa- 
cilities for working paper into an infinite 
variety of articles. Here are examples: 


FLARE PARACHUTE 
PARTS. Parachutes for 
flare shells are machine 
sewn from special par- 
aflare tissue paper. 
Spacer and pilot discs 
keep cords of another 
~~ = 7 type of parachute from 
tangling. These are of heavy binders board, 
punched, and in the case of the larger disc, 
are brass eyeletted and then paraffined. 


The round instruction 
tags for bombs and 
mines are metal rimmed 
for extra strength. One 
has a metal ring fasten- 
ing device. Oblong tag 
carries cotter pin strung 
through a reinforcing metal eyelet. These 
are modifications of Dennison stock tags. 


BOMB & MINETAGS. | 


SHELL ASSEMBLY 
PARTS. Round detona- 
tor tray is constructed 
of cardboard discs, 
square one is varnished 
wood. Fuze parts, 
primer discs, washers 
and powder separators 
are made from such stocks as felt, onion- 
skin, foil, newsboard, cork. Processes include 
laminating, perforating and diecutting. 


SET-UP BOXES. Den- 
nison set-up boxes 
package many a high 
priority item. Sketched 
is one with a patented 
hinge to hold steel taps, 
one with a slotted plat- 
form to hold a sur- 
geon’s knife, and one with dividers to cush- 
ion and protect fragile glass drug ampoules. 


If you have a paper-converting 
problem write Dennison today. 
Offices in all principal cities. 
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END IN SIGHT 


Golf stars Patty Berg and Gene Sara- 
zen look on as the finishing touches 
are put on the last golf club to roll off 


the production line for the duratio 
at the Wilson Sporting Goods Co 
plant in Chicago. A government ba 
has stopped manufacture to conser 
metals. 


six months compared to a loss of 7% 
for Life, 10% for ‘Time and a gain of 
18% for Business Week. 

Of the four big women’s magazines 
—Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion—only the Journal has shown 
a gain this year. So far, the wartime 
production problems of the food, drug, 
and cosmetic companies which are the 
revenue mainstay of the women’s group 
center chiefly around packaging. ‘Thus, 
advertising lapses in these categories are 
assumed to be mostly temporary. 


_@As Never Before—With few excep- 


tions, the publications aimed at the 
wage-earning groups, which have bene- 
fited most from wartime income in- 
creases, are prospering as never before. 


| Virtually all movie, romance, and detec- 


tive magazines show sharp increases. 
Recovery prospects are not quite as 
good for newspapers as for magazines. 
For one thing, with the exception of a 
few big city papers, the daily press gets 


| comparatively little institutional adver- 


tising, and newspapers probably will not 
get their share of such automotive and 
durable goods’ advertising as is now 
creeping out of the storm cellars. Out- 
look now is for newspaper advertising to 
continue at about last year’s level or 
somewhat lower, with fluctuations in re- 
sponse to the temper of retail sales. 

e Networks’ Position—Network radio is 
in exactly the opposite position. In ad- 
dition to its ever-flourishing soaps and 
cereals, radio is pulling in more and 


more institutional advertising, may wel 
end up with more automotive and dur 
able goods’ business than it had befor 
the war. When Ford and General Mo 
tors pulled out of their post-Pear] Har 
bor slump and started looking for 

means of keeping goodwill alive, bot 
picked big network programs (B\\ 

Jul.4’42,p69). 

Not content to rest on their laurels 

the networks are busy arming them 
selves with even more powerful sale 
tools. Notably, following the lead 
the Blue, all the national networks have 
now instituted a special discount fot 
advertisers using their entire facilities, 
or progressive discounts for increased 
station usage. 
e Creating a Habit—The Blue has a 
couple of other interesting sales tricks 
up its sleeve. One is getting advertisers 
on the air six or seven days a week, the 
idea being to create a listening habit 
which can compete with the big varity 
shows on NBC and Columbia. Ford, 
Socony-Vacuum, and Coca-Cola have 
signed up with the Blue on this basi 
The Blue’s other idea, “teamed sponsor 
ship,” is aimed specifically at advertises 
who no longer have goods to sell. 

What it all adds up to is this: | 

Barring another catastrophe of Peas 
Harbor proportions, advertising pt 
pects for the next few months are bet 
ter than most prognosticators woud 


have dared hope a half year ago Ex. 
ceptions are most newspapers, outdo 
advertising, and a few specialized, tract. 
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s Teach Better Nutrition. Members of 
VY" Clubs meet monthly. Home econ- 
provided by co-operating local utility 
ies conduct all meetings. Using colorful 
and other dramatic material developed 
estinghouse, they explain the principles 
otlealth benefits of better nutrition. And 
onduect actual demonstrations to empha- 
¢ Vitamin-retaining advantages of pro- 
Tels cooking, 


aa 75 WAR PLANTS 
7 QUICKLY ADOPT “H FOR vy’! 


1 help your War 


From coast to coast, top executives and labor-management 
ickmp™mittees in 75 vital war plants have quickly recognized 
Me far-reaching benefits of “Health for Victory” —have taken 
tsonal interest and an active part in the activity, encouraged 
ives and workers to join the “Health for Victory” Crusade. 
‘*h mail brings new inquiries and other war plants anxious 
start their own “H for V” Clubs are being added daily. 


Women Buy for Balanced Menus. At each meeting, 
“H for V” Club members are given ready-made 
menus for every meal in the following month. In- 
cluded are daily suggestions for husky, nourishing 
lunch box meals, which help war workers to guard 
against mid-shift letdowns in efficiency. Such 
nourishing foods that are plentiful and inexpensive 
are considered and all menus and recipes are 
designed for weekly food budgets of around $14 
to $16 for a family of five people. 


fere’s a timely nutrition program that 


Production Drive! 


Workers Get More Nutritious Meals. “1 for Vv” 


Club members learn proper ways to cook foods 
to retain vitamins—using kitchen equipment 
they now own. Recipes for all but simplest 
dishes included in recommended menus are 
provided and possible “equivalents” for scarce 
foods are suggested. Thus, “H for V” supplies 
women practical help for their everyday prob- 
lem of providing low-cost, vitamin-rich meals to 
keep workers physically fit and on the job. 


= @ 
NEEDS US STRONG 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO 
260 East Fourth Street + Mansfield, Ohio 


WRITE 
FULL 


TODAY FOR 
DETAILS 


You can help the National Nutrition 
Program while benefiting your employes 
and your War Production Drive, too, by 
organizing a “Health for Victory” Club in 
your war plant. The cost is small. Write 
for complete information. No obligation 
on your part, of course. 


HEALTH FOR VICTORY’ —a contribution to America’s war effort by 


Westinghous e 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCE DIVISION 


. 


and class magazines. ‘The long-term pic- 
ture depends on two factors: (1) how 
long the war lasts: (2) the postelection 
attitude of Washington—whether the 
‘Treasury and other government bureaus 
continue to hold that a_ reasonable 
amount of advertising is a legitimate 
wartime business expense. 

A long war inevitably will entail 
deeper and deeper cuts in consumer 
goods production. Foods, drugs, toi- 
letries, tobacco—industries which have 
thus far suffered comparatively little or 
not at all—will feel the ax. Even if more 
materials shortages do not develop, the 
war's greed for manpower and woman- 
power will take their toll. Soap makers, 
because of the war's need of their by- 
product, glycerin, are in a singularly en- 
viable position, but even they may run 
up against packaging snags. 

e As Regards Goodwill—While institu- 
tional advertising can be counted on to 
take up some of the slack, any adver- 
tiser knows that it takes less money to 
maintain goodwill and keep his trade- 
mark burnished than to put on a hard- 
hitting, competitive a campaign. 

And keeping your business name 
alive when you have nothing to sell for 
one or two years is by no means the 
same as hanging on for three, or four, 
or five years. 

Some media experts suspect that, 
when their cuts come, manufacturers of 
packaged foods, cosmetics, and such will 
be less prone to indulge in institutional 
advertising than durable goods’ makers. 
e A Difference—It’s one thing to keep 
the name of an automobile or refrigera- 


~ 


PLYWOOD TRAILER 


A possible answer to Cleveland’s pub- 
lic transportation problem is the ply- 
wood trailer-bus built by Shult Trail- 
ers, Inc., of Elkhart, Ind., according 
to Walter ]. McCarter, general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Transit System. 
The bus has an auto haulaway trailer 
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tor alive when millions of these are 
likely to survive the war, battered but 
still running. It’s another to do the 
same job for a package of breakfast 
cereal or tube of toothpaste, which can 
expect only a few weeks on the kitchen 
or bathroom shelf. 

It may even be that some of the 
advertising agencies which have been 
bemoaning their heavy load of automo- 
bile, tire, and refrigerator accounts will 
make out better in the long run than 
those with a fistful of foods and face 
powders. 


Bond Promotion 


Merchandising methods in 
the form of “bond breakfasts” 
and instalment sales are used to 
push sales of certificates. 


To make war bond buying as pain- 
less as possible for the citizen who lacks 
the ready cash to plunk down $18.75, 
$37.50, or whatever at the nearest bank 
or postofice—or who won’t take the 
trouble without a little propulsion—the 
Treasury Department has sanctioned a 
host of selling schemes. These range 
from such familiar and straightforward 
plans as war savings stamps and payroll 
deductions to techniques with a distinct 
Barnum-plus flavor. 

Currently, the Treasury is paying par- 
ticular attention to a couple of bond 
selling programs thought up by private 


chasis, and the body structure is prin- 
cipally of plywood, with 5% steel and 
no other critical materials. The bus 
has a rated capacity of 32 seated pas- 
sengers and 15 standees, and will cost 
about $2,000, a quarter of the cost of a 
regular 32-passenger bus. If the pres- 
ent test runs are successful, the city 
expects to buy a fleet of these buses. 


individuals. One program—b: 
fasts—already has proved itse): q «,, 
fire magnet for luring upper-b:acket , 
come tax payers into heavy bond yp» 
chases. The other—selling bonis aco 
retail counters on the instalmc nt plan 


is now getting its first tryout in Ph, 


s 
G 


delphia. 
e Mr. Blach’s Idea Clicks—Borid pre). 
fasts are the brainchild of Harold 5 


Blach, Birmingham, Ala., departme,: 
store executive. Blach Staged his fir 
breakfast for people in his hoine to 
who bought bonds in large denomi 
tions—at least $1,000,000 worth jn ; 
aggregate. It wasn’t strictly a tes 
monial affair, for the bond buyers 
paid their own meal checks. In B 
mingham the bond breakfast drive ne 
ted $2,100,000; in Atlanta, Ga. (whe 
Mr. Blach went at his own expense 
help stage the stunt) it brought 
$3,300,000; in Chicago, $1,800.00 

With sundry variations, the boy 
breakfast idea has now caught on fr 
coast to coast. In Detroit, for examp 
N. S. Shapiro, of the Cunningham dre 
stores, staged a “bond dinner” at thy 
swank Franklyn Hills Country C| 
and 400 members came to wine, din 
and buy $386,000 in bonds. The Tea 
ury is anxious to see bond dinners mor 
widely promoted in clubs. Mr. Blac 
has issued a manual, telling civic minded 
people how to engineer bond breah 
fasts. 

@ An Employees’ Contest—Bonds on 
the instalment plan are the inventio: 
of Lit Brothers department store 
Philadelphia. In June, Lit Bros. exec 
tives decided that their letter of credit 
plan would be an excellent vehicle fo: 
offering bonds to people with little read 
cash. The bond’s denomination, amount 
of the original deposit, and the numbe: 
of payments were left to the custome: 
choice. Each bond buyer was given t 
understand that the entire amount pa 
in would be returned in war saving 
stamps or cash on demand at anytime 
before the final payment. 

The instalment scheme was needled 
into a storewide bond-selling drive. In 
July, Lit Bros. 3,000 employees (egge: 
on by $1,400 of prizes in bonds an 
stamps) sold a total of $763,869 ot 
bonds and stamps. Of this, $93,34 
worth were sold on the instalment pla 
to 2,353 takers. Some 60% of th 
credit purchases went toward $25 bonds 
30% for $100 bonds; 10% for $5 
bonds. 

Lit’s doesn’t know how many of its 
credit bond buyers will stick. Urged on 
by the glitter of prizes, clerks indulge: 
in a good deal of high pressure selling- 
much of it after hours to people wh 
were not regular Lit Bros. customers. 
@ Crossed Fingers—T'reasury agents art 
not yet convinced that a sizable seg- EZ 
ment of the public would rather bus 
bonds on the instalment plan than pile 
up war stamps, consequently they are 
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... but is constantly on the alert, guarding 
power that turns the wheels of production... 
in factories...in shipyards...in oil fields... 

power that is helping to give our men at war 
the weapons they need for victory. 


Looming larger in importance every day as sources of this pro- 

duction power are thousands upon thousands of gas, gasoline 
and Diesel engines. Readily adaptable to many applications and 
to stationary or mobile mountings, these internal combustion 
engines are doing much to prevent a power shortage which 
might interrupt the vital flow of war materials. 


Penn engineers have developed a dependable automatic “sentry” 
which guards these important engines from breakdown or dam- 
age. If, for any reason, the oil pressure drops dangerously low, 

or the bearings become overheated, or the cooling water system 
fails, this safety control sounds an immediate alarm, or, if de- 
sired, will shut down the engine. Thus a relatively simple fault 
is instantly discovered and may be corrected before damage to 
the engine or extended interruption of operation takes place. 


Penn automatic engine controls are easily installed. They may be 
obtained on new engines or quickly applied to engines now in 
service. They provide low-cost power protection and conserve 
the engine operator's time, thus releasing “man-hours” for other 

needed tasks. If you use internal combustion engines, you need 
complete information now. No obligation—write today for cata- 
log E-100. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. — 
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_, FENCE LINES 


KIN’ pups Lines “/ ¢/2¢ 


MATIC ALARMS 


@ That sabotage is an ever-threatening danger 
to vital American industries, is evidenced in amaz- 
High, 


wire guard fences, surrounding such plants and 


ing disclosures made recently by the F.B.I. 
properties can now, with the fool-proof protection of A.A.I. Automatic Alarms, become your 
Any attempt on the part of saboteurs to cut through, climb over or under 
which auto- 
matically give instant warning by both visible and audible signals and dispatch guards to the 
A.A.I. Automatic Alarms, while 
relatively low in cost, operate with unfailing accuracy, multiplying many times the efficiency of 
human guards in patrolling miles of fence line even during blackouts, storm and fog when danger 
Safeguard your industry with this modern type protection. 


first line of defense. 


a fence so protected, is instantly detected by tiny robot sentries, or detectors, 


actual zone of danger. Here is modern protection at its best. 


8 greatest. 


ptic 
by 7 a, Explanatory Literature Is 
Fy ‘ Available upon Request 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. U.S.A 


Licensed under DuPont 
and Astatx Patents 


bUTOMATH 


825 Market Street 


“JONES, HOW 
SOON CAN 
WE HAVE 
THAT AUGUST 
PRODUCTION 
REPORT? 


You flip a key and talk instantly 
with any individual when you 
use BELfone. You get immediate 
action on your ideas, orders, 
and questions. You can also 
confer with any number of de- 
partment heads simultaneously, without any- 
one leaving his desk! No waiting for messen- 
gers; no wasted steps; no switchboard tie-ups; 
no delays. This instantaneous contact between 
departments is one of management's biggest 
aids in speeding production! Standard BEL- 
fone units provide for any inter-departmental 
call system you need or want. You can have 
any number of stations, with individual desk 
units or loudspeakers. 

Make this timely investment in efficiency now. 
Installations are made quickly: prices are 
moderate; operating costs are negligible. Write 
for full details on BELfone equipment. or see 
your dealer, today! 


BE 


Inter 


One 


municating 


SYSTEMS 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, 


TIST ESSEX AVENUE, COLUMBUS, 
EXPORT OFFICE: 5716 EUCLID AVE., 


Inc. 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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| holding off a bit before advoca: 


| ers the ‘Treasury: If the plan 


| loaded with pictures, 


tion of the plan by other st 
There's also another point + 


come national in scope, how coiid ¢ 
merchants be kept from empl ing 
ous ruses to convert stalled 
counts into down payment ny 
chandise instead of refundin 
stamps. 


WAR WORKER MAGAZINE 


Plus, new monthly magazine for } 
distribution to workers in vw 
will combine the features of ¢ 
tion and news publications 
and will! ha 
strong house organ flavor. Backed by } 
Copifyer L ithograph & OTP.., 


and edited by F. Orlin - el ne 


| was once with Street & Smith. Plus 
| not carry the gov ernment’s official b 


ing. But it’s being welcomed by 
War Production Board as a means 
reaching the men on production linc 

A selling price of 15¢ was printed 
the prepublication review copy of | 
his was a mistake. ‘The present | 
is to sell Plus in bulk (at about | 
the originally indicated price) to m 
facturers, who will distribute copies 
to their employees. 

For the duration, Plus will ca 
advertising. Its backers do not ex 
to make much money on this basis, but 


| they do expect to break even. Edit 


| orders for military equipment. 


‘Tremaine hopes that, by the end of 
war, Plus will be well enough establis 
to strike out for itself in the gen 
magazine field, advertising and all 

All Plus covers will be drawn 
James Montgomery Flagg, reproduced 
in four colors. 


USE FOR USED HOSIERY? 


When the silk stocking furor was at 
its height last summer, the trade mag 
zine Knit Goods Weekly gave impet 
to a nationwide campaign to collect used 
silk stockings for re-use in powder bags 
Then OPM burst Knit Goods’ bubbk 
with a flat announcement that used si 
stockings were no good for anything 


(BW —Sep.13’41,p18), and the wh 
idea died down. 
Now OPM’s successor, WPB, 1 


do an about-face. There are strong hint 
from Washington that, in a pinch, used 
silk stockings may be O.K. for powder 
bags after all, and a cz ampaign to collect 
them from consumers is not unlike 

Moreover, E. I. du Pont de Nemout 
is NOW offering to buy up manufacture! 
stocks of nylon waste to fill government 
f mail 
ufacturers do not reliquish the waste 
voluntarily, WPB is likely to move 1 
Removing nylon waste from civilié in 
goods production will hit the flours! 
ing business in spun nylon stockings and 
the new nylon fleece. 
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No Temporizing 
Two cases show clearly 

that NWLB’s authority will be 

upheld regardless of whether 


isbor or management is irked. | 


The Administration made it plain 
this week that the time for temporizing 
with war production stoppages, caused 
either by labor or management, is draw- 
ing to a close. Two cases in a single 
week demonstrated that the authority 
of the National War Labor Board will 
be sustained by the President, with all 
his powers as commander-in-chief. 


the cases offered a show of impartiality: 
Labor was cracked down on in one 
case; Management was blamed in the 
other. 
¢ Bayonne Incident—The first case in- 
volved the General Cable Corp.’s Bay- 
onne (N.J.) plant, where 1,000 men 
stuck in plain defiance of an NWLB 
tuling denying them a general wage 
increase because of the President’s wage 
stabilization program (BW —Aug.15’42, 
p5). The President acted promptly. He 
commandeered the plant, told the Navy 
to run it. 

The insurgent strikers sought to 
transform this defeat into victory. ‘They 
trooped back to work, shouting that 
they were glad to work for “Uncle Sam, 
our new boss.” 

However, the Administration was ex- 
pected to make it crystal clear that 
labor, not management, was to blame; 
that the naval occupation was only tem- 
porary; that the plant management 
would be retained during the govern- 
ment-operation and that the company | 
would receive the profits. It was believed | 
likely that some of the strike leaders, | 
who persisted in the walkout despite 
the BS of their own union and the 
government would be disciplined. 
Boston Case—Seizure of the S. A. | 
Woods Machine Co., Boston, was ef- 
fected this week under circumstances | 
where the company would not get the | 
profits because of the refusal of its 
president, H. C. Dodge, to accept an 
NWLB decision ordering a mainte- 
nance of membership clause. 

The employer members of NWLB, in 
an unprecedented public attack by 
management on management, told Mr. 
Dodge that “your refusal to obey the 
decision of this board is a refusal to 
obey the orders of the President of the 
United States, commander-in-chief in | 
time of war.”” When Mr. Dodge refused | 
to reconsider, they joined other NWLB 
members in asking the President to act. 
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Things happen on 
an assembly line 
when you get LIGHT 


FROM YOUR FLOOR 


WAR PLANTS GET RID OF 
faci. SHADOWS IN WORK AREAS 


... With a floor that reflects light! 


White Cement floors increase the inten- 
sity of illumination throughout plants 
and conserve critical materials. In ad- 
dition, they provide more light on the 
under side of assemblies. 


) ap rercciene have found a new way to 
increase light intensity. And the 
answer lies right under your feet as 
you walk along the assembly line. 

Floors are the new source of light— 
white cement floors that absorb less 
and reflect more light—floors that re- 
taina high reflection value indefinitely. 
In one factory, they reflect 60% more 
light than the gray cement floor in the 
same plant, and increase lighting in- 
tensity on a vertical plane more than 
20%. 


@ The white cement floor (left) reflects 60% 
more light than the gray cement floor (right) in 
this plant. This increased lighting intensity on 
@ vertical plane more than 20%. 


Fi 


@ White cement floors light up dark areas under 
wings on assembly line of one of Uncle Sam's 
larger aircraft plants, 


In airplane plants—at Boeing, Consol- 
idated, Douglas, and North American— 
these white cement floors help to keep 
production in high gear. Employees 
work easily on the under sides of 
wings and fuselages with less strain 
and fatigue. Accidents are fewer. 
Morale is higher. Planes roll out faster 
to help win the war. 


Light-reflecting floors are easy and 
economical to maintain. They will im- 
prove lighting standards in most types 
of buildings. Send today for booklet 


. giving detailed information on in- 


crease in illumination, installation 
and maintenance. Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Company (United States Stee! 
Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler 
Building, N. Y. C. 


IF YOUR FLOORS ARE WHITE, YOUR PLANT GETS MORE LIGHT 


LIGHT-REFLECTING FLOORS 


MADE WITH ATLAS WHITE CEMENT 


€ 
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Che LEWIS SKID BOX 


This war of production is throwing aside 
hide-bound methods in nearly every war 
factory, Many material handling systems 
that have “growed” liked Topsy are be- 
ing revamped and modernized by the 
installation of Lewis Skid Boxes. These 
long-life, low cost boxes combined with 
a power lift truck are saving time and 
labor — stepping up production — and 
lowering handling costs in more and 
more war production plants. Of nearly 
90% non-strategic materials, these boxes 
are the real solution to your war produc- 
tion problem . . . To save time, please 
send full information with your inquiry. 


Tool-Die Freeze 


Stabilization conference is 
in prospect at last as a result of 
spiraling of wages and pirating 
of labor in Detroit area. 


Sidney Hillman’s failure in February 
to conclude a general agreement on 
wages throughout Detroit’s booming 
tool and die industry left the door open 
for increasing instability in one of the 
nation’s most important war activitics 
(BW —Feb.28'42,p62). Everybody has 
been making so much money that the 
lid never has been quite blown off the 
situation. But the rising tide of com- 
plaints of labor pirating and spot de 
mands for wage increases has finally 
brought action from government agen 
cies concerned. 

e@ Freezing Planned—Under a joint re- 
quest by the War Labor Board, the War 
Manpower Commission and WPB, wage 
rates, hiring, and firing are to be frozen 


| pending the outcome of a projected 


G.B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W8, Watertown, Wis 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


coined de ies 


POWER 
TRANSMISSION 


Ld Power at the produc- 
tion machine means weapons 
for our war machine — all 
along the industrial front 
Dodge power transmission 
equipment is delivering pow- 
er, smoothly, economically, 
without waste, on round-the- 
clock production schedules. 


The Dodge complete line of 
power transmission equip- 
ment assures industry ‘The 
Right Drive for Every Job.” 
Dodge engineering advice 
and assistance assures indus- 
try the best application of 
Dodge equipment to the job. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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management-labor conference to seek a 
stabilization formula. 

Several potent factors have kept the 
tool and die trade in the jitters since 
Hillman left town. The major point at 
issue then—equalization of rates in cor- 
poration tool plants and the job shops— 
was never resolved. Rates in job shops, 
which in the past have bulged with 


| work at peak seasons, while at slack 


times they have been forced to lay off 
employees, remain 15¢ to 20¢ an hour 
bidied than for comparable work in the 
big corporation plants Where a greater 
continuity of employment has always 
been assured. When the flood of war 
orders gave job-shop workers the same 
guarantee of sustained employment, tool 
and die men in the big companies 
sought a pay increase. General Motors 
led the fight against raising captive shop 
rates to the jobbing scale, claimed it 
could get plenty of men. 

e Contract Disputes—Almost immedi- 
ately G.M., later Ford and Chrysler, 
became involved in contract disputes be- 
fore the War Labor Board, and the 


| question of ao shop rates has not 
| been settled. Ir 


1 the competition with 
the job shops for men, the captive shops 


| have undoubtedly suffered, although for 


a time it appeared they would not (BW 
—May16'42,p39). 

On the other hand, established job 
shops have not been free of labor raid- 
ing. Total tool and die employment 
throughout the Detroit area has soared 
from approximately 25,000 men in Feb- 
ruary to an estimated 40,000 now. Ap- 
proximately 25% of these are employed 
in major jobbing plants afhliated with 
the Automotive Tool & Die Manufac- 
turers Assn., which has been forced to 
make two general rate increases since a 


year ago, and which now has a { ::the 
wage demand before a panel of t!, \Wa; 
Labor Board. ; 
e U.A.W.-C.1.0O. Demands—Lat. + ge. 
mands of the U.A.W.-C.L.O. to) ang 
die locals, which have contract. with 
most of the A.T.D.A. memb« nts 
are: (1) a 15¢ blanket increase; (2. , |5¢ 
increase in minimum rates; (3 nu 
of 20 hours’ pay for each three j) onths 
employment for employees wit!) Jess 
than two years service, and of 80 jours 
pay for one year’s service and oy ci; (4 
a 10¢ premium for night work, aid (5) 
the union shop. 

These increases are demanded on top 
of present high hourly rates. ‘| \Pical 


average hourly rates for various classifi. 
cations are found to be: gage makers, 


$1.90 an hour; boring mill operators, on 
jig work, $1.80; grinders on gage work, 
$1.70, with the average for all skilled 
men running about $1.65 an hour. Re. 
cently, the association’s plants dropped 
to a six-day week, with two ten-hour 
shifts, on the basis that production 
would not suffer. 

Significantly, the union’s demands do 
not point to any clearing up of the dif- 
ferential between the job shops and the 
captive shops. 

@ Alley Shops Lure Men—Pirating of 
help has been vicious throughout the 
tool and die industry because new rush 
tooling programs are constantly being let 
as new contracts are placed with Detroit 
var plants. With existing facilities un- 
able to digest an unprecedented volume 
of work, the overflow has nourished hun- 
dreds of little alley shops into plants 
employing 50, 100, or 200 men. With 
rice no object to customers, these shops 
0 been able to pay super rates to 
entice highly skilled men away from the 
established vendors. 

The unions have protested against 

the freezing proposal, saying that wage 
stabilization should come first. They 
feel no responsibility for keeping wages 
down because their original demands 
were not heeded in February. 
@ Union Methods—Employers complain 
that unions have developed some clever 
stunts to avoid being charged with forc- 
ing wage increases. One method is to 
call an employer before government con- 
ciliators. 

Another, which is hard to detect, is 
that of hitting the “soft spots” and 
forcing the shop owner to give in. For 
example, all boring mill operators in a 
shop will suddenly decide to bargain for 
themselves without benefit of the shop 
steward, then quit if their demands are 
not met. The plant can’t run without 
these key men, Pnally grants an increase, 
which must be extended to all other 
worker classifications. Either wav, 4 
general increase is put across, which 
serves to create unrest in other plants. 
@ No Price Ceiling—Key to the situa 
tion lies in the fact that there is no 
price ceiling for tool work in Order 136 
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BECAUSE 
TRUCK- 
TRAILERS 


i Lockheed fighters and bombers, the death-dealing Lightnings 


and Hudsons, got into the air quicker on all of the fronts where 


_. they've lashed and blasted the enemy .. because of Truck-Trailers! 


i Trailer, = = 
it is desig 
ace oon are needed. 
- -Trailer com- 
etme on out 16% less 
nd 25% less 


load. 

the same Poy 
carry oTrailer,uses 
an the one 
veral small 


e Atruck, with 
| far less fuel th 
A large truck oF se 
> trucks it replaces. 


TRUCK-TRAILER 
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TRANSPORT IS 


That's because production is 
speeded at the big Lockheed 

mts on the West Coast by the 
aster inter-plant handling of ma- 
terial by Trailers. Minutes and 
hours gained here and there in 
production mean precious days 
and weeks gained in the delivery 
of these war planes. 


Lockheed’s fleet of Fruehauf. ' 


Trailers, which started with three 
units in 1939, performs many 
tasks, most of which could not 
be handled in any other way. 


FOR EXAMPLE— 


Material must move'swiftly and 
regularly, day and night, between 
the No. 1 and 2 plants, 19 miles 
apart over a traffic-congested 
route. Trailers, hauling about 
8,000 pounds each and working 
on a “shuttle system”, make nine 
round-trips per day and help keep 
the assembly lines fed. “Shuttle 
system” means that one truck- 
tractor handles three Trailers . . 


f 
DOING AN 


ESSENTIAL 


truck and driver are always busy 
pulling one Trailer while the 
others are being loaded and un- 
loaded at the two plants. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


Still more precious time is saved 
by the Fruehauf automatic coup: 
ling . . the driver couples the 
Trailer to his truck, or uncouples 
it, without leaving his cab. 

Maneuyerable? Truck-Trailers 
worm through lanes inside the 
plant where trucks big enough to 
carry such loads couldn’t, move. 

Versatile? They carry a multi- 
tude of ‘items: . wings, propellers, 
engines, patterns, wing jigs, etc. 

Economical? There ‘has been 
only nominal maintenance. 

World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 

Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


~ 
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TRANSPORTATION 
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JOB FOR ALL 


AMERICA 
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(BW—Jul.18’42,p28), and all plants are 
making money. The men know that, if 
for no other reason than their personal 
pay checks are higher than the bosses 
got a couple of years ago. 


In light of the prevailing situation, 
the unions will be in a strong position 
at the stabilization conference to press 
for labor-management committees, and 
for further control over the upgrading 


system so that men with the most ex. 


The man who has taken on the 
job of building a new national labor 
organization as the temporary presi- 
dent of the new Conference of Inde- 
pendent Unions (BW —Aug.1’42, 
p53) is Matthew: Smith, and Mat- 
thew Smith is a curious and most in- 
teresting mixture of conservative and 
advanced ideas. Perhaps the com- 
mon denominator of all his thinking 
is hard-boiled, realistic practicality. 
But it is also sometimes breath-taking 
in its adventurous outlook. 

@ Idea-Seller—Matt Smith can sell his 
ideas. ‘hat may make him a force to 
be reckoned with in American labor 
as he moves into the national spot- 
light from a comparatively obscure 
post as secretary and guiding light of 
the tightly-knit and militant Mechan- 
ics Educational Society of America. 

Smith is shorter than average, 

stocky, possessed of regular features 
and a mop of straying black hair. 
Unpretentious, he has a simple, small 
ofhce in Detroit, and he prefers to 
work in shirtsleeves, tie removed.- He 
is 49, but could pass for ten years 
younger, and he 30 all the energy 
any man needs at any age. 
@ Communicative —§ Eyebrows—His 
heavy eyebrows—not bushy like John 
L. Lewis’s—epitomize his emotions. 
Pulled down, they form a firm ledge 
over intent eyes, bespeaking determi- 
nation, intensity, conviction. Pulled 
up, they build a broad, inverted “V” 
indicating a range of feeling—sar- 
donic, sarcastic, questioning. 

Matt Smith was born in Man- 
chester, England, in 1893. He served 
an apprenticeship in toolmaking, in- 
terspersing it with studies at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. After obtain- 
ing papers in the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union of England, he worked 
there for a score of years. He was 
active, but not importantly, in union 
affairs. 
eTo the U.S. in 1927—British 
unions left much to be desired for 
intense Matt Smith. This country 
beckoned, and he came here in 1927. 
In 1932, at depression bottom, he 
found himself working for Chevrolet 
in Flint as a toolmaker; found, too, 
dissatisfaction with a 70¢ pay scale. 
In Flint, almost single-handed, he 
organized the Mechanics Educa- 
tional Society of America, then set up 
chapters in Pontiac and Detroit. His 


Matt Smith: Independent 


soft-spoken, English-accented voice 
was no obstacle to his leadership. 
That year the M.E.S.A. struck the 
G.M. toolshops in the three cities. 
Smith laughs when he confesses, 
“We had $3.70 in the treasury when 
we closed the shops.” A settlement 
brought a raise to 85¢, and Smith, 
secretary of the strike committee, 
gravitated into the secretaryship of 
M.E.S.A.—a post he has held since. 
e“A Better Contract”—Today the 
union has 42,000 members, almost 
entirely in Detroit, Toledo, and 
Cleveland. It’s a union that has held 
clear from the U.A.W.-C.I.O. by 
dint of Smith persuasion and Smith- 
negotiated contracts. Says Smith: 


\ 


“The only way we can beat the 
U.A.W. is to sell a better contract. 
We do that.” 

Smith is extremely class-conscious. 
He thinks in terms of workers, bour- 
geoisie, managers, stockholders. The 
workers, he holds, must maintain 
identity and their leaders must stay in 
the same economic groove—“or else 
they will get soft and forget their re- 
sponsibilities.” Leaders get soft, too, 
in large unions where they become 
removed too far from the rank-and- 
file. Smith shoots this criticism de- 
terminedly at A.F.L. and C.1.O. 

@ Political Realism—But why organ- 
ize a new union lineup if there is 
danger in large groups? The answer 
is bluntly realistic: Political consid- 
erations must inevitably flavor gov- 


perience in a given trade are gua iteed 
preferential treatment as the re! oling 
load declines. At present the U \.\y- 
C.1.0. tool and die locals are \.syino 

—— 


ernment labor action. Large m« 
bership is a political weapon. Ex 

a large membership, as developed }) 
the newly-organized conference, is 4 
practical means for obtaining consid- 
eration in Washington. 

Yet politics in themselves consti- 

tute an undeserving objective of |a- 
bor, says Smith. “The union’s pro- 
gram should be industrial,” he says. 
“When it intervenes in politics, it in- 
trudes on the field of the political 
party. If sincere, it progresses toward 
a dead end, for the only political pro- 
gram a union can offer is syndicalism. 
And I have never seen a program of 
syndicalism which can work.” 
e@ Exponent of Democracy—Smith 
charges C.1.0. and A.F.L. with a 
total lack of democracy. For the 
Conference of Independent Unions, 
he will seek referendum election of 
all officers, to safeguard rank-and-file 
control. He will also seek a check 
over officers similar to that in 
M.E.S.A., where an administrative 
committee out of the shops, unpaid 
by the union and earning livings at 
their benches alone, can fire him or 
anyone else in the executive offices 
for cause, at will. 

The closed shop and the checkoff 
are objects of Smith disapproval—de 
vices to simplify union membership 
and dues collection problems. 

He is unsold on seniority. ‘To him, 
the workingman’s nobility is in one 
sense his power to sell his ability in 
the best market. Seniority constitutes 
a chain. “As long as our men are 
kept out of shops by seniority lists,” 
he says, “we will have to have lists of 
our own.” But he doesn’t like them. 
@A Working Man—Matt Smith 
works seven days a week, averages |+ 
hours a day. He gets $6,000 a year, 
which includes all his expense while 
in the Detroit area. He points out 
that $5,000, which he figures is.“net” 
after expenses, is no more than a tool 
and die man can earn today without 
too much difficulty. 

In July the M.E.S.A. administra- 
tive committee offered Smith a raise, 
pointing out that his overtime work 
would make him more money in a 
shop. He turned it down. His ex 
planation: “I can live well on what [ 
make now. If I got into a higher in 
come class, I might forget I’m a too! 
maker.” 
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ask vefreclied! 


Pause.--- 
Go refreshed 


The pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is a pleasant way for work- 
ers to turn to refreshment without 
turning from work. It’s a refreshing 


minute that helps on any job 


You trust its quality 


a 


COPYRIGHT 1942, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Turning the “Searchlight” on Opportunities 


positions wanted 
*EXECUTIVES EARNING $25,000 up ap- 


300 for experienced male secre- 
School of Business degree, 
no dependents. 


SOLVE your War and 
problems ; priorities, 
new restric- 


ply to Box 
tary, Graduate 
C.P.A., age 27, 


*LET ME HELP 
Post-War financial 
inventory control, forecasting, 


tions. Harvard Business School graduate, 
26, employed Wall St., seeks promising 
future, industry. Box 303. 


¢ CONTROLLER—Harward business and 
civil engineering degrees, twelve years ex- 
perience department stores, one to eight 
million volume. Draft class 3A. 30x 304. 


special articles 


«IN SOUTH AMERICA. Industrial Con- 
sulting Eng’r Appraisals. Factory plan- 
ning, organization. Local negotiations, pur- 
chases. 5 years chief engineer Fabrica 
Argentina de Alpargatas D. B. Parsons, 
Bme Mitre 341, Suenes Aires. 


wanted—pattern work 
*OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern 
Eppenbach, Inc., 4510 Vernon Blivd., 
Island City, N. Y 

“clues” 


“elues’’ appears werkly 
day's issue. Rate 


information 
Copy required Monday for Satur- 


work, | 
Long | 


50 centa per word or $2.50 per line | 


(or fraction) per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum | 


Discount 10% on orders for insertion in 
issuce Publication box number address 
replica forwarded without charge. Ad 
330 W. 42nd St., New 


charge $5.00 
4 consecutive 
counts as 2 words; 
dreas replies ¢/a Businesa Week 
York, N. ¥ 


COPY required 


dugusat 31, for issue of Sept. & 


LIFTS PRODUCTION OF 
“LIGHTNINGS” 


certificates to journeymen who are in 
the ranks. 

This practice is evidently being fol- 
lowed with the intention of making 
sure that craftsmen in various indus- 
tries receive first choice of available jobs 
henceforth. 


ALUMINUM CONTRACT UP 


Negotiations are in progress between 
Aluminum Industries, Inc., of Cincin- 
nati and C.1.0.’s Aluminum Workers 
Union for a renewal of contract. 

Maintenance of membership and dou- 
ble-time for Sundays and holidays are 
the principal contract modifications 
brought up for discussion by the union. 

Wage questions are not a part of 
these negotiations, which started July 6. 
The company, last spring, gave a 7¢-an- 
hour pay increase, retroactive to Mar. 1, 
to all employees earning less than $1 an 
hour. This was not confined to union 
members nor was any union shop de- 
mand a factor in that voluntary arrange- 
ment, as reported in error at the time 
(BW—May16'42,p44). 

Aluminum Industries, Inc., now go- 
ing all-out on war production, notably of 
critical aircraft materials, employs about 
1,300 union and non-union workers for 
whom Aluminum Workers Union is 
officially accredited as exclusive bargain- 
ing agent. 


WITH 


KARDEX PRODUCTION CONTROL 
et “ ) 


SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


Kardex Production Controls 

Kardex Procurement Controls 
Kardex Personnel Controls 

Kardex Progress Controls 

Kardex Tool Crib Controls 

Kardex Machine Load Controls 

. Kardex for every production problem 
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REMINGTON RAND INC. 


5 
venlle sysler of | 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONTROL 


Girl Problem 


Capable office help is 5, 
scarce in Detroit that commas 
hardly mean a thing. City shy 
of waitresses and servants, too, 


If your business letter from Detroit 
mispunctuated in spots and m pelle 
from time to time, think nothing of } 
The shortage of trained office help jx 
severe in that arms center that mereh 
reasonable facsimile of good secretar 
work is welcomed. Girls go from job { 
job, shopping for the highest pay rat. 
wages are rising steadily; and supp 
can’t take care of demand. 7 
e Going Up—Less than 12 months ap 
it was possible to obtain in Detroit 
fairly capable and experienced secretar 
stenographer for around $25 a week 
Today the rate stands at $35. 

It was possible to hire girls just 
of business college or high school typing 
and shorthand classes for $15 a week 
thereabouts. ‘Today the starting rate 
most points is $25 . 

The aristocrats of the typists’ 
are the girls who secure coveted pr 
tions in front offices of arms plant 
Their basic pay scales often run close t 
$40. They are paid at time-and-a-half 
rates for work over 40 hours, and salar 
checks of $60 per week are not at 
uncommon. 

@ Dearth of Competency—But the 
simply is not enough competent | 
available. The legal stenographers, per 
fectionists of the keyboards, have bx 
reduced by a steady exodus to Washing 
ton. And the upgrading which follow 
their departure thinned the supply in: 
categories of ability. 

The graduating rate in the trainin 
schools is behind demand. And “tt 
business newcomers, say employment 
managers and hiring agencies, appear to 
be developed along constantly lower 
standards of education. Young stenog 
raphers who can spell even compartively 
_simple words are more and more scarce 
‘e Girls Don’t Mind— —Coupled with what 
was termed by one employment agency 
manager as a ““despairing”’ situation 1s 4 
calculating appraisal of the market on 
the part of the girls. Employment agen 
cies tell of stenographers placed in better 
jobs than they ever had before, only to 
leave them after a few days because the 
facilities were not all that were desired 
or because the bus schedules to the 
point of work were unsatisfactory, 01 
most relevant—because a better offer had 
been made by another firm. 

How large is this vacuum of sten 
graphic help? There is no way ot t 
ing, but based on checks of emplo 
agencies and company managers, 
be estimated that if some 2,000 girls 
turned up in Detroit on a Monday 


if can 
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EI RI RC A et EN 


Every time your secretary leaves your office it takes 
some of your time away from an important job... 


Every time you put a call through your already busy 
switchboard to talk with some clerk in your organi- 
zation, it is cutting your personal efficiency . . . 


Every time one of your customers calls you by long 
distance phone for certain information, you lose 
some of his confidence if you cannot secure the in- 
formation he requires instantly .. . 


Each one of these instances is evidence that foot- 
steps are saboteurs of time—the most vital factor in 
present day by day changes. 


Teletalk, the modern method of intercommunica- 
tion in offices and factories, is your one guarantee 
against the endless steps, useless questions, waste 
of energy, and loss of time. 


Teletalk is not expensive. It is easy to install. It is a 
vital accessory to the conduct of every business en- 


FOOTSTEPS are the 


gaged in war production. It is being used in prac- 
tically every governmental department and in many 
of the large business institutions of the country now 
engaged in war production. 


Teletalk eliminates switchboard congestion. It leaves 
your telephone system free for important incoming 
and outgoing calls. It enables you to get informa- 
tion quickly, give instructions without delay, hold 
conferences with your fellow executives without the 
need for any man to leave his desk, and it facilitates 
the entire routine of the day’s work. 


Teletalk is available in systems ranging from five to 
twenty-four stations, for either one or two-way com- 
munication. It can be supplied for paging only. It 
has special features such as earphones for confi- 
dential conversation, annunciators that tell you who 
has called during your absence from your office, 
and many other features not found in other systems. 
Teletalk is available through the distributors and 
dealers in all the large cities. 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Eleciric Company, I ncor- 
porated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Compan 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. Established 1909 
Export Department: 100 Varick Street, New York City 

Cable Address: “ARLAB" New York City 


Consult your local classified 
telephone directories, and 
look for this advertisement. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


7 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leleta 


WW 


Projectors 


ups. mm - an 
Olli Burner Fuel Units aod Transformers. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


WEBSTER WM ELECTRIC 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’ 
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morning soon, of average to superior 
ability, they could probably all be placed 
by the end of the week. And there 
would be little displacement of girls in 
existing jobs, either. 

@ Other Shortages—Coincident with the 
shortage of stenographic help has come 
shortage in other business office divi- 
sions manned by both men and women. 
Accountants, bookkeepers, and the like 
are scarce. In offices where such jobs 
were filled by men, better-equipped 
women are moving in. They are not as 
well trained as the men, but they do the 
job passably well. Their pay rates are 
above what they formerly earned, but do 
not stand at male levels: Many of them 
graduate from secretarial posts, however, 
making the situation in that latter field 
more difficult. 

e Comptometer Operators—Girl comp- 
tometer operators are equally as scarce 
in Detroit as good stenographers. An 
experienced comptometer operator can 
start to work in an instant at $150 per 
month. 

The problems of the office managers 

are duplicated with the restaurant own- 
ers. Wage rates for fairly experienced 
waitresses stood at $12 to $15 plus tips 
a year ago; today they have jumped to 
$18 to $22 per week plus tips. Jobs at 
$25 or more per weck, plus tips, are by 
no means uncommon. In these wage 
brackets, too, a high degree of inde- 
pendence is displayed by the girls, and 
shifts from job to job come with start- 
ling rapidity. 
e Domestic Help—Outstanding scarcity 
exists in domestic help brackets. Pay 
scales for maids living with and boarded 
by employers have risen from $10 or $12 
a week last vear to $15 and $18 at cur- 
rent scales—and supply is far below re- 
quirements. 

Basic in all these scarcities is the in- 
crease in Detroit demand. Paper work 
has multiplied for office work under war 
programs; higher standards of living de- 
veloped by better pay rates have aug- 
mented the demand for servants and the 
frequency of dining out. 

At the same time, supply has thinned, 

not only because of the attraction of 
civil service and political jobs in Wash- 
ington but also because of the demand 
for female labor in industry. 
@ Into the Factories—Stenographers who 
are not afraid to dirty their hands and 
many of the waitresses have gone into 
the factories. They have heard they can 
train for a month or two, then go into 
jobs at 90¢ or $1 an hour, with time 
and a half for overtime, of which there 
is a good deal. Pay checks of $50 per 
Ww eck or more, earned in overalls, are apt 
to overbalance ofhce jobs which are 
clean, but which bring only a half or 
two-thirds as much. 

And—bad as the situation is today, the 
general expectation is that it will be- 
come definitely worse before it im- 
proves. 
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STAY-AT-HOMES’ SHOW 


Thousands of munitions workers, 
shipbuilders and other people of New- 
castle, England, spent their first “Stay 


at Home Holiday”—inaugurated te. 
cently to ease the strain on travel fa 
cilities—at a street fair which the cit 


sponsored. All sorts of amusement 
devices were in use. 


TALKER MUST ALSO WORK 


Many employers who believed that 
the Wagner Act permitted a worker to 
spend a good part of his working time 
organizing and talking for the union, 
without any risk of being penalized, 
were surprised by a recent decision of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
In a case involving a charge of anti- 
union discrimination against Helena 
Rubinstein, Inc., New York cosmetics 
manufacturer, NLRB upheld the com- 
pany’s action in transferring an active 
unionist from one job to another. 

NLRB found that a machine tender 
had been so active that he retarded pro- 
duction; that he had been warned by 
union representatives, at the company’s 
request, to desist; and that his transfer 
from one job to another, where he 
was not free to circulate around the 
plant, was proper and not an illegal 
or antiunion act. 


MINE PAY HEARINGS OPEN 


Most serious of several wage situa- 
tions which threaten to drain workers 
away from essential industries is that 
involving the nonferrous metal mines 
(BW—Aug.1'42,p56). Nonferrous min- 
ers not only get less than workers in 
nearby arms plants but also find their 
pay subject to wide variation within 
their own industry. The basic daily 
rate for machine drill operators, for 
instance, ranges from $4 in southwest 
New Mexico to $7.25 in Idaho. 


Urgently needed copper production 


faces a shortage estimated at from 4,200 
to 6,100 men this year exclusive of 
losses through labor turnover and other 
withdrawals. Mine owners told the War 
Production Board that output could 
have been 5,000 tons higher in July if 
sufficient labor had been available, 

C.1.0.’s International Union of Mine. 
Mill, and Smelter Workers is seek 
ing wage increases ranging from S| 
to $1.55 a day for the workers it repre 
sents in 37 mines and mills. As a result, 
the National War Labor Board has 
tackled the problem on an_industn 
wide basis, with hearings beginning in 
Washington this week. Best informed 
opinion is that the Little Steel wage 
formula (BW—Aug.15°42,p84) will not 
be controlling in this case, because of 
the need for greater wage adjustments 
to prevent migration of badly needed 
workers. 


ALCOA (CONTINUED) 


Beginning of another chapter in the 
tempestuous labor history of Aluminum 
Co. of America’s Cleveland works was 
heralded last week when the National 
War Labor Board postponed action on 
a demand of the C.I.O. Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers (BW —Aug.1’42.p56) 
for maintenance of membership. | he 
board, which at the same time rejected 
a plea for a wage increase for Alcoa 
workers in ten cities, decided to send a 
representative to seek the facts underly- 
ing “unsatisfactory relations” in Cleve- 
land. In other Alcoa plants, Aluminum 
Workers of America wanted M. of \I. 
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COMMODITIES 


Fyll Dinner Pail 


Record food production is 
chown by D. of A. crop report. 
Credit is largely due to big in- 
crease in yield per acre. 


If food will win the war, we can start 
thinking about the peace terms. The 
Department of Agriculture's regular 
monthly general crop report presents a 
picture of the most heavily laden cornu- 
copia that even this immense and pro- 
ductive land has ever seen. 

Adding up a long list of shattered pro- 
duction records shows that the total vol- 
ume of all crops this year will be 6% 
above any former year, and 21% above 
the 1922-32 average. Average yield per 
acre will be 28% above the average of 
the 1922-32 period. 
eA Rare Month—Much of the credit 
for the record bulk of foodstuffs this 
year must go to the high yields per acre, 
which offset in many cases the lingering 
kimpiness of acreage not yet recovered 
fom AAA curtailments. In turn, much 
of the yield credit must go to the month 
of July, a rare month for farm yields 
in important producing areas this year. 

Although the over-all panorama is a 
shining example of good luck in an 
emergency year and will unquestionably 
serve as — to be used to advan- 
tage against the Axis in Europe, there 
are spots that could be changed to ad- 
vantage. 
¢ Overabundant Wheat—Chief example 
of unnecessary plenty is wheat. With 
midwestern prairies dotted with piles of 
wheat that cannot find storage room in 
terminals, the wheat crop took a spec- 
tacular jump during July, passing last 
year’s harvested total with a swish and 
standing now as the largest crop since 
1915 at 955,000,000 bu. 

This huge bushelage, together with 
our carryover, Canada’s carryover, and 
Canada’s forthcoming excellent crop, 
will provide something like 2,600,000,- 
(00 bu. of wheat for two countries that 
normally consume only 850,000,000 bu. 
ma good year. 
¢Com Is Different—The corn is some- 
thing else again. With corn processors 
working at capacity and a huge hog pop- 
ulation growing up to eat corn, the big- 
gest crop in ten years, if it comes 
through all right, will be welcome. All 
cereal grains together, however, includ- 
ing rice and buckwheat, total! 210,000,- 
000 bu. more than last year, which is 
much more good luck than we needed in 
that department. 

The foods that are really needed in 
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this war year are those that will keep 
the country’s fighting forces well nour- 
ished, that can be dehydrated for ship- 
ment to the Allies, and that can sind 
hit for things we have lost in Pacific 
territories. In these most important de- 
partments, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has a lot of very good news to 
report. 

e@ For the Table—Meats, fresh fruits, 
and vegetables are necessary for home 
nutrition. The year’s rank green pas- 
tures and the production of all hays (15 
million tons more than last year and 
greatly above average) come at an op- 
portune time for making meat. Fruit 
crops fortunately remain within 3% of 
last year’s bumper outturn, and vege- 
table production is particularly strong 
in the crops that serve the fresh mar- 
kets, the nation’s canners, and the de- 
hydrators. 

Military needs are highlighted by big 
meat consumption, and meat produc- 
tion, thanks to the pastures, hay, and 
corn, will be stimulated to record levels 
despite occasional misfirings of the mar- 
keting process under lend-lease influ- 
ences. 

Not included in the crop report, but 
equally important for lend-lease ship- 
ping, are the dairy farm products. ‘The 
production total this year from such 


sources ties in very nicely with the gen- 
eral cornucopia. 

@ Vegetable Oils—Even better is the 
outlook for substitute crops to replace 
war losses. One of our big problems is 
replacement of oriental vegetable oils by 
producing greatly expanded domestic 
oilseed crops (BW—May23'42,p45). In 
this sector the crop report is a gleaming 
success. Main burden of increase hias 
fallen on peanuts, and the peanut crop 
this year, to be used very largely for oil 
purposes alone, is 90% larger than last 
year. 

Of approximately equal importance i 

the soybean crop and here the increase 
over last year is 45%. Both peanuts and 
soybeans are several times larger in pro 
duction than during the 1922-32 period 
when both were relatively insignificant 
crops. 
@ Cottonseed and Flaxseed—Two othe: 
oil crops are cottonseed and flaxseed 
Flax is up 32% over last year, and fat 
ahead of former averages, since it has 
been coming up sharply for four years 
Cottonseed shows the smallest gain, 
22% over last year, partly because it is 
a byproduct of an unwanted lint cotton 
crop and partly because the emergency 
push in the cotton belt went to peanuts 
rather than cotton. 

Altogether the oil crops are showing 
a 45% increase over last year, which is 
good news not only from the food angle 
but also from the standpoint of the soap, 
paint, explosive and other industries 
which are under war stress. 


Department approval 


NUB OF THE MEAT PROBLEM 


Livestock prices, at new high levels, are far above the points (indicated 
by arrows) at which OPA is permitted to fix ceilings with Agriculture 


Doto Bureov of Agricultural Economics 
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Prices of meat on the hoof have been 
rising steadily since the end of 1940, 
are now substantially higher than the 
highest of the four-ply ceiling levels 
allowed by the price control law (BW 
—Feb.7'42,p18). However, OPA may 
not impose any ceiling at all under 


the law without the approval of the 
Dept. of Agriculture. Not until mid- 
week did Sect. Wickard show any in- 
chnation to grant this approval. Thus 
an ever-tightening squeeze is being 
felt by packers and retailers whose 
prices are controlled by OPA. 
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So that the products of their machines will be delivered ready to use, 
many manufacturers are using Protek-Sorb Silica Gel to eliminate the cause 
of corrosion, rust, mildew and other damage caused by moisture during 
shipment or storage. They have discorded time-wasting methods of prevent- 
ing moisture damage—are planning to guard their peace-time products 
with Protek-Sorb—while they help bring “V” day closer. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Industrial Sales Dept., BALTIMORE, MD. 


How to rate jobs 


e for 
® for 
e@ for 
@ for 


greater incentive 
increased production 


better employee relations 


Here is a book to help you rate every 
job in your plant accurately, set wages 
scientifically on such a job-rating plan, 
measure even the so-called intangibles 
on any job. It is the first published in 
this country to give a basic understand- 
ing of the fundamentals or theory of the 
actual practice of job rating and to pre- 
sent an accurate and scientific technique 
for the actual work of job rating. 


Some questions an- 


balanced purchasing power 


Just Published 
The Theory and Practice 
of Job Rating 


By M. F. Stigers, Purdue University, 
E, G. Reed, Reed Laboratories, Inc. 


154 pages, $1.75 


and 


swered in this stimulat- 


ing book 


—should not wages be set on 
supply and demand instead of 
being based on the results of 
a theoretical calculation? 


—what should be done to a 
rate when there is a tempo- 
rary shortage of skilled labor 
to fill a special job? 


—why not pay the “going 
rate” of the community ? 
—what effect should profit 


and loss have on wages? 


—can the value of all types 
of labor and of technical and 
managerial positions be cal- 
culated ? 
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Noteworthy for its original and unusually factual approach 
to job rating, this book offers an accurate, practical means 
of measuring every job element—including the intangibles 
heretofore considered unmeasurable The fundamentals 
and philosophy underlying the subject are discussed; a 
scientific technique for the actual evaluation work is given; 
and questionnaires, rating scales, a cross comparison pro- 
cedure, and pertinent data, plus full instructions, are pro- 
vided Employers and employees alike can understand this 
approach, and appreciate its substitution of facts for the 
opinions of rators. See how you can use it; send for a 
copy of the book to examine and read. today. 


MAIL THIS EXAMINATION COUPON 
“McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Stigers and Reed—-Theory and Practice of Job Rating 
for 10 days examination on approval In 10 days I will send 
$1.75. plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 

Name 

Address 

City & State.. 
Position vd beak cae 
Company . .BW-8-22-42 


| a battle for seniority between 


| most other problems of the system § 
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Hopson's Legacy 
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SEC divestment order fo, 
AGE Corp is mark of progress 
in disentangling of system, by 
end is by no means in sight. 


Creditors of the battered Associat 
Gas & Electric system jumped nervou 
last week when the Securities and Fy 

| change Commission handed trustees 
sweeping divestment order. No holding 
| company can unload 116. subsidian 
| properties on the current market with 
| out taking a brutal loss. And Associ 
ated’s security holders are particular) 
sensitive to losses. 

e Saving the Pieces—Ever since 
when the Associated empire fell 
pieces, it has been obvious that assets of 
the top holding companies would not 
cover fixed obligations. Anything that 
reduces the value of what is left cuts 
another patch out of hides that are 
already badly scarred. 

Actually the divestment order has 
been in the cards for a long time. Asso- 
ciated Gas probably won't lose by swal 
lowing the dose as soon as it can. All 
of the 116 companies lie outside the 
range of any integrated systems that 
might be carved out of the old Associ 
ated group. ‘To comply with the hold 
ing companies act, AGE Corp will 
have to get rid of them sooner or later 
e Some Semblance of Order—In one 
way the order is encouraging. It is quite 
an accomplishment for the Associated 
system to have its affairs straightened 
out enough to know what it owns and 
what it must unload. For two and a halt 
years, trustees have been working over 
the jumble of companies that remained 
when Howard C. Hopson’s utility pyra 
mid crashed down in bankruptcy. This 
is the first time the picture has been 
clear enough for SEC to draw up a 
divestment order. 

Associated Gas has come a long way 
since 1939 when SEC pressure broke 
up Hopson’s juggling act and forced his 
top holding companies into bankruptcy. 
It still has a rough road ahead. how- 
ever. Trustees not only must work out 
a financial reorganization. ‘They must 
also provide for integration required by 
the holding companies act. Otherwise 
the SEC would turn thumbs down on 
the reorganized system, no matter how 
sound financially. 
eA Major Problem—Before reorganiza- 
tion is complete, there must be a deci- 
sion in the famous “Recap” litigation- 
two major 


1939, 
] 
i 


+ 


groups of security holders. This and 
; a 
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sement (BW—May17'41,p24). 
*in 1922 Hopson took control of Asso- 
sted Gas an Electric Co., a $15,000,- 
0) utility in + gem New York. In the 
+t ten years he put on an exhibition 
; §nancial acrobatics that was rivaled 
. few even in that fantastic era. Fun- 
mentally his system was to float secu- 
ties and buy voting control of compa- 
es he wanted, then float more securi- 
«sand expand again. Holding compa- 
es and subholding companies sprouted 
vewwhere. A dozen or so different vari- 
ries of security were issued by the top 
mpany alone. ‘ 

Hoppie’s Hobbies—Trustees charge 
yat Hopson gave no attention to the 
price he paid for new companies. ‘They 
becuse him of taking exorbitant fees, o. 
nilking the system through a set of 
dady service companies, of jimmying 
counts, and of rigging stock prices. 

But Hopson kept ahead of the game. 
By 1931 assets of the Associated system 
were carried at just under $1,000,000,- 
(00. Through an intricate system of 
holding companies he controlled about 
|5) substantial companies. 
eDanger of Default—Then, in 1932, 
things started to get uncomfortable. 
lhe company’s credit was no longer 
good, and for the first time Hopson 
couldn't float himself out of trouble 
with a new issue. Outstanding securi- 
tes all up and down the line were eat- 
ing up come in interest payments, 
and there was serious danger that the 
parent would have to default. 

lo postpone the day of reckoning, 

Hopson worked a typical sleight of hand. 
He already had a handy little company 
known as the Associated Utilities In- 
vestment Corp. Suddenly the Invest- 
ment Corp. changed its name to Asso- 
cated Gas & Electric Corp. Assets of 
Associated Gas & Electric Co., the orig- 
inal parent, were turned over to the 
newcomer; Grandpappy A.G. & E. Co. 
got an open book credit for more than 
$350,000,000. 
*Top Company Holds Bag—Legerde- 
main didn’t end there. In a way that 
itll isn’t clear, AGE Co gave up its 
cams on AGE Corp, taking common 
tock instead. Thus AGE Corp wound 
up with the assets, AGE Co with stock 
in AGE Corp. 

This maneuver complete, Hopson 
tumed to security holders of the com- 
pany and tried to pressure them into 
«changing their bonds for securities of 
the corporation. ‘The obvious advantage 
was that they would get back the senior 
Claim on system assets they had before 
AGE Corp inserted itself between them 
and the rest of the system. Turning this 
to his profit, Hopson gave them the 
choice of taking a 50% cut in principal 


and interest, or taking their interest on 


an “as earned” basis. 
* Real Fight Starts—By the time Hop- 
son ended his “sales” campaign, he had 
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NEW WAR DEPARTMENT BUILDING 
Cn lie Conditioned City in Htselff’ 
SAVES 1,500,000 POUNDS OF STEEL 


si Cerey-dtuct 


™ ALL-ASBESTOS INSULATED DUCT 


Meets Rigid Standards of Government Engineers— 
Advantages over Metal Demonstrated in Impor- 


tant Jobs all over Nation. Millions of pounds of steel 
have been saved by using Careyduct in air-conditioning the 
new War Department Building at Arlington, Va., and hun- 
dreds of other important public and private structures 
throughout the country. 


Yet saving vital steel is but one of the many advantages of 
using Careyduct. Made entirely of asbestos, it is a natural 
sound absorber; hushes equipment noises and metallic 
“cracking” due to pressure changes or expansion strain. By 
reducing noise, higher velocities with smaller sizes may be 
used, solving difficult problems where space is limited. 


Factory fabrication eliminates costly shop work; saves time, 
man-power. Silent erection permits installation in occupied 
buildings such as hospitals, radio stations, banks, etc. With 
all its advantages, Careyduct costs no more, frequently less, 
than insulated metal duct. 


To conserve steel—insure better air conditioning—Specify 
CAREYDUCT. Write for full information. Address Dept. 29. 


Heating and Air Conditioning: Baker Smith 
Chas. 8S. Leopold. Architect: 


General Contractors: John McShain, Inc. 
& Co., Inc. Mehring & Hanson Co. Consulting Engineer 
George Edwin Bergstrom. 


Photographs in this advertisement 
cleased by Materiel Dir., Tt 


irmy Procurement Div 


Big Facts 


New War Department Build- 
ing believed to be largest office 
building in world... 

Will house 30,000 workers . . 
Air Conditioning System re- 
quired approximately 25 miles 
of Careyduct ... 

10,000 Careyduct Elbows and 
Fittings. .. 

80,000 pounds of Carey Ad- 
hesive Cement... . 


ag Fhe 


wae oor 


- oo CE ee. 


ll, 


A total of 65 carloads of ma- 
terial. . . 

Careyduct saved over |,500.- 
000 pounds of steel in the air 
conditioning system of this 
building. 
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PROBLEMS one Wall Street had more news than it © Stockholders’ Prospects — 1 held 
could digest this week. Traders waited news was mixed, and holders of tee, ’ 
uneasily with an eye on the wide tape called “blue chips” found it part: Jar litiga' 
ticker, wondering what conclusions they hard to read the signs. Last wee! schen 
should draw from the various reports man Kodak cut its quarterly « ment 
that rattled out of it. from $1.50 to $1.25, which wa Fre 
Our engineers do all the experi- © Gaging the War News—War develop- what the market had expected. [ast The 
mental work ... SELECT THE ments attracted much of the Street’s man’s net income shows a big shir :jikag, resen 
oun inners attention, but the market was uncertain _ this vear, largely as a result of th« the © 
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tomatic molding machinery for vances are no novelty, and the market ‘Tclephone and Telegraph whicl: ast — 
speedy and economical produc- has often taken them without a flicker. Wednesday declared its regular $2.2 expel 
tion. If you are doing war work, Many traders think prices already dis- quarterly dividend. But Mother Bell teleg! 
write us today submitting sketch, count developments in the Caucasus. income statement also tells a m taken 
blueprint or sample part. The U. S. offensive in the Solomons _ story. Net carnings show a substantia spons 
ING P provides an item for the opposite side of drop cven without making allowancg eCri 
ADVANCE MOLDING CORP. the balance sheet, but, in comparison for increased tax rates. 1939. 
58 W. 21 Street New York, N. Y. with other war developments, it seems  @ Financial Landmark—A. ‘T. and 1. hy streal 
on a fairly small scale. The allied land- stood by its $9 annual dividend for 2 vorat 
ing at Dieppe was big news, and brokers years. During the depression the com F 
As ; both 
ofices were noisy with second front pany proved that it would int be 
arguments. But here again traders had surplus if necessary to keep from slicing pi 
9) to wait impatiently for information that dividends. In spite of that, many trader cerra 
t fo 2) Road +oVICTORY would show up the true significance of — think the $9 rate can’t survive wartim All 
~ Make the Mayfair your stop for the commando foray. taxes and expenses. Straw in the win took 
¥ sv eee ed apaprmnen 4 e Aid for the Banks—In the government two dividend cuts by 70% owned Nev an OF 
ae M Victory with renewed vigor * @ bond market, dealers were somewhat England Tel. and Tel. hand: 
: relieved to hear that the Federal Re- : . Deni: 
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. : ; chances with the money markets, but Industrial ... 88.7 86.5 89.2 1 - 
es when New York's” excess reserves Railroad 215 262 21 3 who 
CHA! N dropped to $130,000,000, they began to Utility 30.1 29.7 30.9 45 toa] 
i get nervous. Bonds corpo 
Tax talk took an encouraging turn Industrial 108.7 108.3 108.8 104.2 eWI 
ATLAS FENCE CO. during the week when several members — aoa Rg Poa 1“ tion, 
. * . . 5 } 
PENCE SERVICE ee A ee of the Senate Finance Committee came +e TR rig — big st 
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out flatly for casing the load on corpora-  _ oaniz 
tions. Most traders think that by now Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for s to 
the market has allowed for the worst government bonds which are from the noint 
that can happen in taxation. Federal Reserve Bank of New York. i C 
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Jed holders of some $203,000,000 
of company securities to shift into the 
corpo! ition issues. About $59,000,000 
peld cut, formed a protective commit- 
vee, and began the now-famous Recap 
litigation—So named because Hopson’s 
heme was titled “Plan of rearrange- 
ment of debt capitalization.” 

From then on Hopson lost ground. 
The protective committee secured rep- 
resentation on the board of directors of 


persua 
pers 


the corporation, which put a stopper on | 


further security manipulation. Congress 
passed the holding company death sen- 


tence in spite of Hopson’s bitter and | 


expensive opposition. (In fact his faked 
telegrams, many signed with names 


taken off gravestones, were largely re- | 
sponsible for the legislative crackdown.) 


¢ Criminal and Civil Cases—l'inally in 
1939, the SEC moved in, stopped up- 
stream dividend payments from the cor- 
poration to the company, and pitched 
both into reorganization. Hopson was 
tagged on a charge of using the mails to 
defraud, and is now serving five years. 

All this meant that the trustees who 
took over early in 1940 had more than 


an ordinary reorganization job on their | 
hands. The two AGE Corp trustees, | 


Denis J. Driscoll and Willard L. ‘Thorp, 
st about putting the operating system 
in order. The first trustee for the com- 
pany died not long after appointment 
and was succeeded by Stanley Clarke 
who promptly brought the Recap issue 
toa head by challenging the seniority of 
corporation securities. 
¢Who Gets the Assets—Recap litiga- 
tion, now before a special master, is the 
big stumbling block in the way of reor- 
ganization. Until the court decides who 
is to get the system assets, there is no 
point in trying to distribute them. 
Corporation creditors contend that 
their claims stand ahead of all others 
and should be paid first. Company se- 
curity holders claim at least equal stand- 
ing; the Recap plan, they say, was an 
obvious fraud and should have no legal 
weight. Moreover, the terms of their 
securities may have prevented the com- 
pany from transferring the bulk of its 
assets to another. Company creditors 
think the reasonable thing is to put 
senior securities of both the corporation 
and the company on equal footing. 
*Hard on Stockholders—The question 
of seniority is important because assets 
probably won’t cover all the outstanding 
claims of general creditors ($146,000,000 
against the corporation, $71,000,000 
against the company). Junior issues will 
get nothing unless they can prove fraud 
or in some other way qualify themselves 
as general creditors. Common stock is 
worth exactly its weight in waste paper. 
Iwo weeks ago the SEC ordered the 
company’s Class A_ stock, $1 par, 
cropped from the New York Curb and 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
Both sides hope to get the Recap issue 
straightened out before winter. Left to 
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When the first enterprising human 
observed that wind was power, he de- 
vised a sail to make A@olus, the god 
of the winds, do the back-breaking job 
of moving heavy rafts. Later—much 
later—he put the wind to work at 
lifting water and grinding grain. 
Although man learned, through 
simple applications, to use and control 
power to lighten his work, he no longer 
depends upon capricious winds . . . 
today, he we engines for every pur- 
pose. But engines must be harnessed 
to their loads through clutches for 
engagement or disengagement at will. 
The design and construction of 
these highly important devices has 
been the specialized business of the 
Twin Disc Clutch Company for 24 
years. During this time, Twin Disc 
engineers and craftsmen have solved 
the problems of a multitude of par- 


Twin Dise marine reverse and reduction 
gears are rugged, smooth in operation. 
Clutches are self-adjusting for wear; reli 
able performance has been fully demon- 
strated in all types of work and pleasure 
boats, including high speed life boats. 


Marine Gear 


MUS 


weNT 
ro WORM 


ticular jobs. For example: machine 
tools require clutch operation many 
times a minute; oil drilling rigs de 
mand the flexible handling of exces- 
sive loads represented by long lengths 
of pipe; fishing boats call for smooth 
and easy transition from forward to 
reverse and back again. Twin Disc 
manufactures the right clutch for each 
of these—and countless other jobs. 
Development and research are a 
continuing study at Twin Disc. Newer 
and better answers for tomorrow’s 
problems are being discovered and 
tested today. If the machines you 
build require clutches of any type- 
friction or hydraulic—get in touch with 
us. War needs have first call on our 
facilities, but your engineers and ours 
can plan now for after-the-war prod- 
ucts. Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
1402 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 


CLUTCHES a ‘HYDRAULIC DRIVES 


Cleon a/ bise 


Heavy Duty 
Clutch 
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| the court, it may drag on lon, 
| that, but there is a good chance th. 
| the trustees will work out a com ‘ 
@ Untangling the Mess—In 
spects, reorganization is maki 
ress. Since the trustees took o\.- +) 
have arranged 27 property sales , 
closed out 31 useless subsidia R 
fundings and accumulation of | j;)\y 
on the operating level have strenethenea 
the underpinnings of the syste: 

| ‘Tax troubles, one of Hopson 

| est headaches, are straighten 


gradually. Since the trustees cj: 
296 federal tax cases have been sctt\c 
which leaves only 42 pending. ‘| Tustec : 
also paid off $5,700,000 owed | 
ernment on a tax compromise rh n 
| arranged shortly before the bubbk 


burst. To handle this, they Hoated 2 
$5,000,000 issue of certificates, pavi 
2.25%. Interest on the tax debt 

at 6% 

e@ Four-System Plan—In November. 
1941, the trustees submitted an integr. 
tion program for the system, hoping to 
comply with SEC requirements at ¢) 
same time that they worked out the 
financial reorganization. Under the 
plan, operating properties would sp 
up into four systems—New York-North- 
ern Pennsylvania, Eastern Pennsylyania- 
New Jersey, Western Pennsylvania, and 
Florida-Georgia. 

Concentrating into the four systems 

will mean disposing of other system 
properties, which are scattered all over 
the country and even include a company 
in the Philippines. According to the 
plan, proceeds of these sales will be 
used to clean up debts and strengthen 
the remaining companies so they will 
be in no danger of folding up as soon 
as they are released by the court. 
* Arrangement Difficult—So far SEC 
hasn’t approved the plan, but the final 
| arrangement will probably take some 
| such form. The commission’s divest- 
ment order last week is the first step in 
actual breakup of the system. 

Big difficulty is that war conditions 
make it impossible to dispose of man) 
properties that would have found buyers 
,without much trouble in peacetime. In 
their last report, the trustees told secu- 
rity holders that it would no longer be 
possible to follow exactly the bluepnnt 
laid out last November. 

@ How Much Time?—Under the hold- 
ing companies act, AGE Corp mus 
comply with the divestment order with 
in a year. SEC can allow another year 
at its discretion. After that the letter o of 
law leaves no choice. Actually, SEC 
believes it can let a company take as 
long as it wants provided there is no 
question of its good faith. 

Probably SEC doesn’t intend to force 
unloading until there is a fair market 
for system properties. In the meantime, 
creditors hope the companies can get 
out of the courts on a partly integrated 
basis, promising to finish the job later 


IG 
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Two Flags—One Problem 


This is a tale of one city under two 
flags. The city is Seattle. The flags are 
Boeing's Army and Navy “E” pennant, 
aised over its Seattle plant last weck, 
and Webster-Brinkley’s Maritime Com- 
mission “M” pennant, both awarded for 
outstanding war production. ge 

Nowhere is the scope of America’s 
yar effort more strikingly revealed than 
in these two awards. For they demon- 
strate the diversity of its demands upon 
our resources and the extent to which 
industry has gone all out to mect the 
exacting needs of all-out war. 

Consider Boeing. Here is a great 
industrial organization. In its plants 
tens of thousands of workers labor 
wound the clock to build the Flying 
Kortresses on which the Army counts so 
heavily for ultimate victory. And _be- 
hind these thousands of production 
workers, other thousands of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians have been 
laboring for years past to surmount the 
frontiers of flight and to dominate the 
battlefields of the air. Bocing is a sym- 
bol of high achievement in applying 
technical research and mass production 
to meet our need for fighting aircraft. 

Now look at Webster-Brinkley. Here 
isa small company. Its employees are 
numbered by the hundreds. ‘Vhe ma- 
chines it builds are but small parts in 
the vessels that will serve the battle line. 
Its job is to design and build for making 
war new varieties of peace-time equip- 
ment. Webster-Brinkley is a symbol of 
resourceful adaptation of existing facili- 
ties to meet the needs of a nation at war. 

* a * 

Boeing began to produce aircraft dur- 
ing the other war. Its Jong line of train- 
ers, mail and passenger transports, Clip- 
pers, fighters, and patrol-bombers it cli- 
maxed in 1935 with the first of its Fly- 
ing Fortresses. ‘To the improvement of 
their stability, range, speed, and striking 
power it has applied, model by model, 
its research into the secrets of flight, 
from sea-level to stratosphere. 

And to produce these master weapons 
on a scale and at a rate ample for our 
war needs, Boeing engineers ot devel- 
oped nearly 100,000 special tools, quite 
apart from standard manufacturing 
cquipment. So shrewdly have they con- 
tnved their production processes to meet 
the demands of quality and speed, that 
when they put into production the latest 
model of the Flying Fortress, the first of 
the new ships, involving more than 400 
design changes, was taking its test flight 
on the very day the last ship of the old 
model was being delivered to the Army. 
loday the men of Boeing ask only for 
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additional supplies of materials to in- | 


crease by a substantial margin their 
already amazing production. 
* x * 

In January 1941 Webster-Brinkley 
was making steering engines for ships. 
It was a small unit in a very small in- 
dustry. Its plant was ancient and run 
down when its present owners, sensing 
the growing needs of the defense pro- 
gram, took it over and proceeded to re- 
build it. ‘They found their place in the 
new shipbuilding program. But if their 
little plant was to measure up, Webster- 
Brinkley found that they'd have to get 
into subcontracting on a large scale. So 
they have let out 75% of their work to 
some 67 plants the country over. But in 
order to maintain close supervision over 
them all, they do in their own shop 
some part of every job they let out. 
‘Thus they know what they have a right 
to expect in costs and deliveries. 

One day, while busy with its steering 
engines for the Maritime Commission, 
the plant got a telephone call from the 
Navy asking it to design and put into 
production a special steering engine for 
a very special craft that may soon be 
figuring largely in the war news. Within 
six weeks from the call, the first machine 
had been designed and built. Within 


seven weeks, eleven had been shipped. 


* * * 

Here then, in these two companies, 
operating in the same city, we find the 
essence of the American war effort. Vast 
resources and infinite resourcefulness; 
profound scientific research and ingeni- 
ous adaptation; mighty concentration of 
men and machines and widespread dis- 
tribution of effort among a host of 
producers; economy of time and energy 
through mass production and speedy 
action through the fast footwork of the 
small compact unit. Here are the ingre- 
dients of production for victory. 

And now, as they look toward Wash- 


ington, these two plants, like so many | 


others engaged in war work, have one 
problem in common. During the last 
few years they both have had to ex- 
pand their operations tremendously from 
small beginnings. ‘Today they watch the 


progress of tax legislation and wonder | 


how they can turn over to a tax-collec- 
tor the great bulk of their earnings and 
continue to do the jobs for which they 
now are honored. For they cannot con- 
vert buildings, machinery, or inventory 
into cash to pay taxes and, at the same 
time, keep the wheels turning. And, 
thus far, they have no evidence that 
Uncle Sam’s ‘Treasury will accept as 
legal tender the awards of honor they 


have received from Uncle Sam’s Army, | 


| 


| 


Navy, and Maritime Commission. W.C. | 


WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WORKS) 


...Means 
BACK TO WORK 
SOONER! 


Plant feeding SPEEDS plant 
production. Workers feel better be- 
cause they’re better fed, in pleasanter 
surroundings. Output rises because 
lunch-shifts can fit the working 
schedule, can even be shortened with- 
out discomfort. Management has 
fewer personnel problems where men 
who work together ... break bread 
together! 

Look into plants where minutes 
count—and you'll find Pick-planned, 
Pick-built cafeterias. Pick Engineers 
have had unequalled experience with 
mass feeding, under all conditions. 
They'll gladly sit down with you to 
study your problems and offer sugges- 
tions to fit your needs, your space, 
your budget. This entails no obliga- 
tion. Send for our illustrated book- 
let No. PC7. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Read, Chicago 
America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 
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THE TREND 


IS SUPER-SAVING DELAYED SPENDING? 


There can be no doubt about it. The American con- 
sumer really has sprung a surprise, as Business Week 
noted four weeks ago (BW —Jul.25’42,p100). Instead of 
spending their wat-boomed incomes profligately, people 
have been saving far beyond most economists’ expecta- 
tions. Data now released by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics prove the point: Quarterly income of all city dwellers 
in the United States was up 7% in the first three months 
of 1942 as compared with 1941. But 57% of that increase 
in income went into savings; and savings actually ran at 
a rate 70% higher than in 1941. 

Those facts are so striking that they are dangerous. 
Many persons have already begun to conclude that sav- 
ings are an automatic antidote for inflation, that Ameri- 
can consumers are preventing inflation by buying war 
bonds and stamps; by paying off debts, and so on. For 
example, a Department of Labor press release actually 
went so far as to say that the war “has not brought ‘silk- 
shirt’ prosperity and free spending to the average city fam- 
ily in the United States, but instead has brought a high 
increase in savings.” 


@ That much is true. Yet it would be unwise, at this early 
date in the war economy, to base an assumption that per- 
sonal savings will take care of inflation on our experience 
of what happened during the first months of 1942. Re- 
member this: We had just then entered the war. And, 
immediately after Pearl Harbor, most housewives became 
cautious—they wanted to save up for a rainy day. In 
addition, priorities disemployment was just developing 
into a real (but passing) problem and a large group of 
consumers uneasily tightened their pursestrings. Further- 
more, a great deal of anticipatory buying had been done 
in 1941—of automobiles, for instance. And such sales 
naturally fell off, and savings rose accordingly. 

Nor is that all. Though it is surprising that people 
saved as much as 57% of the increased income, it is not 
surprising that they saved more than formerly. For years, 
economists have known that savings rise with the income 
bracket. A man with a $5,000-a-year income will save a 
much larger proportion of his earnings than the man with 
a $2,000 income. And for an obvious reason: Most of 
what the low-income family takes in goes out on the bare 
necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter. 


@ And ever since the war started, American families have 
been moving upward in the income brackets; persons 
with $1,500 a year have risen into the $2,000-a-year 
bracket, and so on. Result: there have been more persons 
in the upper income brackets to save more. But the prob- 
lem does not stop there. 

We are creatures of habit. The housewife becomes 
accustomed to spending a certain amount each week for 
food. Long after her weekly income rises, she continues 
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to budget according to how she bought in the past. And 
the same goes for other things. It takes time for the ste. 
nographer who pays $5 for a dress to notch up to the $10. 
dress level, even though her salary has gone up from $25 
to $30 a week. And the man who has managed to get 
along on three shirts a weck doesn’t promptly go up to 
six shirts, just because his income has risen 15%. As long 
as people continue to spend in their accustomed ways, 
while their incomes rise, it follows that savings will pile 
up. Or if incomes fall, then savings decrease. 


@ All of this is indicated by the statistics. Families whose 
incomes this year ran at a less-than-$1,500 annual rate, 
actually spent more than they earned. As economists put 
it, they dissaved. Many persons in this group suffered 
income declines due to layoffs and priorities. And they 
were unable to cut down their consumption habits to 
their diminished pocketbooks. ‘They ran into debt. 

On the other hand, families whose incomes ran above 
$1,500 a year, showed big increases in savings—much big- 
ger than a year ago. And what stands out is that the pro- 
portion of income saved by the $1,500-to-$3,000 income 
group increased much more sharply than the proportion 
saved by families in the much higher income brackets. 
Indeed, the higher the income, the lower the increase in 
the proportion saved; and vice versa, the lower the income 
(except for the under-$1,500 group), the greater the in- 
crease in proportion saved. 

Now it so happens that the bulk of the income in- 
creases have occurred within the $1,500 to $3,000 groups. 
So that’s where the big margin of increased buying power 
is. Now it also happens that these are the families which 
saved—not spent—a much larger proportion of their in- 
creased incomes than families with higher incomes. 


e This carries an important implication. It is this: The 
American housewife, who controls the bulk of increased 
buying power, has yet to get the feel of her wartime purse- 
strings. She has not adjusted her spending habits to new 
and higher income levels. But in time, that adjustment 
will take place. And that is our real inflation danger— 
when these new spending habits, bolstered by higher 
incomes than in 1941, are let loose upon a steadily dimin- 
ishing supply of consumer goods. 

Thus, we cannot afford to accept these large and un- 
expected savings statistics at face value. Certainly, they 
are an insufficient reason for relaxing what wage, price, 
and rationing controls we already have. On the contrary, 
since they contain a hidden and pent-up inflation threat, 
the statistics most emphatically suggest a tightening up 
of inflation controls—and now, not later, when the higher 
purchasing power rolls down upon the U. S. marketplace. 
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